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PEEFACE. 


THE  art  of  preserving  health,  or  u  hygiene”  as  it  is 
technically  termed,  has  at  all  times  formed  an 
important  branch  of  medical  knowledge.  But  the 
progress  of  'pathology ,  or  the  scientific  observation  of 
disease,  has  of  late  so  far  increased  our  knowledge  of 
preventive  medicine,  without  adding  proportionately 
to  our  list  of  remedies,  that  medical  science  in  the 
present  day  may  be  said  to  be  more  potent  to  prevent 
even  than  to  cure  :  its  ability  to  identify  diseases,  to 
trace  them  with  accuracy  to  their  proper  causes,  and 
so  to  point  to  the  means  of  preventing  them,  has 
increased  more  than  its  capacity  for  healing  diseased 
conditions  when  these  have  once  become  established. 

In  some  .  of  its  details,  the  art  of  preserving 
health  is  beyond  the  reach  of  individuals,  and.  Ijecomes 
a  matter  for  legislative  interference — namely,  in  such 
particulars  as  refer  to  the  health  of  commuilities,  a 
department  of  tie -subject  in  which  very  great  prac¬ 
tical  progress  ha4^eenvi^i^e/luripg^khe.la$t  few  years. 
But  so  far  as  the  art  of  preserving  health  affects  the 
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individual,  it  necessarily  falls,  like  all  other  matters 
of  personal  safety,  more  or  less  completely  into  his 
own  hands.  Now,  in  this  branch  of  the  subject,  it 
may  be  said  that  general  information  is  even  now  at 
almost  as  low  an  ebb  as  ever. 

It  is  true  that  personal  experience  does  supply  a 
little,  and  popular  tradition  a  little  for  self-guidance 
in  such  a  matter ;  but  experience,  though  a  harsh,  is 
not  always  an  efficient  tutor,  and  popular  tradition 
very  often  a  fallacious  guide. 

It  may  seem  almost  a  truism  to  say  that  the  art  of 
preserving  health  is  the  art  of  avoiding  disease  ;  but 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  subject  does 
not  consider  only  the  means  of  attaining  the  greatest 
amount  of  vigour,  but  embraces  also  the  methods  of 
averting  any  particular  kind  of  disorder  that  any  one 
may  find  himself  specially  liable  to — the  means  of 
guarding,  in  fact,  his  weak  point. 

To  enter  on  the  whole  subject  in  this,  the  only  com¬ 
plete  way  of  dealing  with  it,  would  be  a  task  of  some 
length  ;  but  when  a  class  of  proclivities  only  is  treated 
of,  the  subject  becomes  more  manageable.  The  class 
of  Cutaneous  Disorders,  a  division  marked  out  as  dis¬ 
tinct  in  the  popular  mind,  and  one  that  is  warranted 
by  scientific  classification,  is  a  sufficiently  important 
one  to  merit  consideration  of  this  kind,  both  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  common  occurrence  of  these  complaints, 
and  of  the  inveterate  character  that  they  often  assume. 

It  can  scarcely  be  represented  that  knowledge  of 
this  kind  is  not  required,  for  it  is  daily  put  in  requisi¬ 
tion  and  acted  on. 
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For  instance,  there  is  scarcely  a  mother  who  does 
not  know  :  that  when  a  playmate  of  her  child  has  a 
breaking  out  about  its  fingers  it  ceases  to  be  a  safe 
companion  :  or  that  if  it  has  a  bald  patch  on  its  head 
its  society  is  equally  to  be  shunned. 

Now  here  is  the  exercise  of  a  little  special  hygienic 
knowledge — it  might  be  called  the  hygiene  of  the 
contagious  diseases  of  the  skin. 

Be  her  medical  attendant  ever  so  well  informed,  he 
cannot  give  the  mother  timely  warning  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind,  if  she  have  not  the  means  of  warning  herself. 

But  if  she  know  something  of  the  habits  of  the 
noxious  complaint,  enough  to  recognize  it  in  its  ordinary 
guise,  and  to  be  aware  of  its  contagious  character  :  her 
own  watchfulness  may  save  her  child  and  self  from  a 
very  disagreeable  mishap ;  whereas,  if  unheeded,  the 
complaint  before  its  presence  became  obvious  will 
have  infected  the  whole  of  the  family,  and  so  have 
caused  great  inconvenience  if  not  much  distress. 

Thus  much  as  an  instance  of  what  a  little  hygienic 
information  is  able  to  effect  in  the  way  of  prevention; 
but  it  is  of  value  in  another  way. 

As  a  matter  of  every  day  observation,  it  may  be 
said  that  there  is  no  class  of  complaints  that  comes  in 
for  a  greater  amount  of  domestic  handling  than  the 
class  of  disordered  conditions  of  the  skin.  All  sorts 
of  remedies  are  in  vogue  :  some  designed-  for  every 
kind  of  eruption  ;  some  for  particular  eruptions  only. 
It  must  certainly  be  admitted  that  a  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  cases  of  cutaneous  disease  do,  at  one  period 
or  another  of  their  course,  undergo,  at  the  least,  some 
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two  or  three  different  systems  of  amateur  medication. 
Now  the  adoption  of  any  one  of  these  necessarily 
involves  the  acceptance  of  some  theory,  however 
simple,  respecting  the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  nature 
of  the  remedy,  and  the  mode  of  cure  f  and  it  is  on 
the  plausibility  of  this  “  theory,”  whatever  it  may  be, 
that  the  “system”  is  adopted. 

Now,  if  this  be  so,  if  there  really  does  exist  an 
irrepressible  tendency  to  manipulate  an  eruption  in  all 
sorts  of  ways  because  it  happens  to  be  within  reach, 
it  is  well  that  a  little  plain,  common  sense  should  be 
offered  in  the  place  of  idle  prejudice,  and  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  day  should  be  put  forward,  as  often 
as  possible,  in  fair  rivalry  with  popular  fictions  based 
on  scanty  facts  that  have  been  neither  carefully  ob¬ 
served  nor  closely  reasoned  on. 

If  explained  in  simple  language,  and  this  is  a  thing 
that  science  always  admits  of,  it  is  not  more  difficult 
of  comprehension,  at  least  in  its  essential  details,  than 
the  somewhat  complicated  fabrications  that  are  so 
commonly  believed  in. 

As  to  one  objection  that  has  been  often  urged 

*  For  instance  it  is  settled  that  “the  blood  is  heated,”  or  that 
there  is  an  “  impurity  of  the  blood,”  or  that  the  eruption  is 
“scorbutic,”  or  that  it  is  “  inflammation,”  or  is  “an  irritability  of 
the  skin,”  that  it  “all  comes  from  the  stomach,”  or  is  due  to 
“sluggishness  of  the  skin,”  or  “a  humour  in  the  body,”  or  arises 
from  an  “excessive  richness  of  the  blood.” 

The  remedy  accordingly  is  to  “  cool  the  blood,”  to  “purify  the 
blood,”  to  “  eradicate  the  scurvy,”  to  “  take  down  the  inflamma¬ 
tion,”  to  “soothe  the  skin,”  to  “bring  away  the  bile,”  to  “quicken 
the  action  of  the  skin,”  to  “bring  out  the  humour,”  or  to  “  purge 
the  blood  of  its  undue  richness.” 
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against  tlie  conveyance  of  knowledge  of  this  kind,  it 
may  be  speedily  disposed  of;  for  since  the  more 
people  know,  the  more  diffident  are  they  of  relying  on 
what  they  know,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  a 
little  common-sense  knowledge  of  physiology  and  the 
laws  of  health,  so  far  from  encouraging  people  to 
physic  themselves,  will  have  rather  the  contrary 
effect. 


9,  Weymouth  Street,  Portland  Place. 
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ON  THE  SCARE-SKIN 


HE  Skin,  which  serves  not  only  the  purpose  of  a 


X  protecting  envelope  to  the  deeper  structures,  but, 
acts  also  as  a  sensitive  organ  for  the  exercise  of  the 
faculty  of  touch,  as  well  as  an  important  apparatus  for 
getting  rid  of  much  of  the  waste  material  of  the  system, 
is  besides  an  active  absorbing  organ  (a  capacity  advan¬ 
tage  of  which  is  taken  in  the  administration  of  various 
medicines)  ;  and  it  furthermore  plays  a  principal  part  in 
regulating  the  temperature  of  the  body. 

It  consists  principally  of  two  layers,  the  inner  layer, 
which  is  the  thicker  of  the  two,  being  termed  the  true 
skin,  or  cutis  vera,  or  corium,  while  the  outer  thinner  layer 
is  known  as  the  scarf-skin,  or  cuticle ,  or  epidermis. 

This  division  of  the  skin  into  two  principal  layers  is 
exhibited  whenever  the  skin  gets  blistered,  for  instance, 
by  a  drop  of  scalding  water,  or  of  molten  sealing-wax,  or 
(in  the  palm)  by  unaccustomed  manual  labour.  The 
little  collection  of  fluid  which  forms  the  blister  is  poured 
out  between  the  true  and  the  scarf-skin,  and  for  the  time 
separates  them  from  one  another  ;  and  if  the  raised-up 
scarf-skin  be  detached  with  a  fine  pair  of  scissors,  the 
pink-coloured  true  skin  will  be  laid  bare. 

The  scarf-skin,  which  is  made  up  of  a  number  of 
minute  rounded  cells,  contains  no  blood-vessels,  and  is 
not  endowed  with  sensitiveness  ;  whereas  the  true 
skin,  which  is  arranged  in  thin  elongated  fibres,  may  be 
said  to  consist  chiefly  of  minute  blood-vessels,  and  is 
endowed  with  the  most  exquisite  sensitiveness. 
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The  fact  that  the  scarf-skin  is  not  endowed  with  sensi¬ 
tiveness  is  proved  whenever  a  piece  of  thickened  (scarf) 
skin — for  instance,  on  the  palm  or  around  the  roots  of 
the  nails — is  pared  off  without  producing  any  painful 
sensation. 

Within  and  beneath  the  substance  of  the  true  skin 
are  imbedded  several  different  organs,  having  special 

functions  ;  viz.,  the 
sweat  -  glands,  which 
produce  the  watery 
matter  of  the  perspira¬ 
tion  ;  the  oil-glands 
which  produce  the 
greasy  matter  of  the 
perspiration,  and  the 
hair-glands,  from  which 
the  hairs  take  root. 
Each  of  these  separate 
kinds  of  glands  open 
through  apertures  in 
the  scarf  -  skin  on  to 
the  outer  surface  of 
the  body. 

The  scarf  -  skin,  or 
epidermis,  forms  a  pro¬ 
tective  covering  over 
every  part  of  the  true 
skin.  It  is  by  no  means 
of  uniform  thickness 
at  all  parts  of  the  sur¬ 
face,  being  in  some 
places  as  much  as 
twenty  times  as  thick 
as  it  is  at  others.  Its  thickness  may  be  said  to  vary 

*  Fig.  1. — Perpendicular  section  through  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  skin  (of  the  ball  of  the  thumb)  directed,  crossways  through 
two  of  the  ridges  of  the  true  skin.  The  figure  is  magnified  20  times. 
a.  Horny  or  upper  layer  of  the  scarf-skin.  5.  Mucous  or  deeper 
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between  the  and  the  of  an  inch  ;  but  on  the  sole  of 
the  foot  it  sometimes  becomes  as  thick  as  the  A  of  an  inch. 
Friction,  pressure,  and  other  sources  of  injury,  increase 
the  thickness  of  the  scarf-skin,  and  this  increase  of  thick¬ 
ness  may  be  thus  explained  : — The  scarf-skin  is  produced 
by  the  true  skin,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  scab  of  a 
sore  is  produced  by  the  sore  itself.  When  a  sore  is  irri- 
,  tated,  the  scab  which  forms  over  it  becomes  thicker,  and 
it  is  probable  that  in  a  similar  way  the  true  skin  is  stimu¬ 
lated  by  pressure  or  friction  to  a  more  active  formation 
of  scarf-skin,  the  increased  thickness  of  which  at  length 
protects  the  true  skin  from  further  irritation.  However, 
an  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  scarf-skin  is  not 
always  the  result  of  external  causes,  since  even  in  the 
unborn  infant  the  scarf-skin  is  thicker  on  the  soles  and 
palms  than  it  is  on  any  other  part  of  the  body  ;  and  in 
certain  diseased  conditions  of  the  skin  the  scarf-skin 
acquires  a  considerable  thickness,  quite  independently  of 
any  external  source  of  irritation. 

The  scarf-skin  is  made  up  of  flattened  cells  *  glued 
together  m  many  irregular  layers.  In  the  layers  nearest 
the  outer  surface  the  cells  are  larger,  flatter,  and  harder 
than  those  of  the  layers  next  the  true  skin,  which  are 
soft  and  rounded.  These  small  soft  round  cells  arise  in 
a  thick  glutinous  fluid  (blastema),  which  exudes  from  the 
surface  of  the  true  skin  ;  but  by  successive  formations 
beneath  them,  they  get  gradually  pushed  towards  the 
free  surface,  so  that  what  was  originally  the  deepest 
layer  becomes  finally  the  most  superficial  one.  As  a 

layer  of  the  scarf-skin.  c.  The  true  skin.  d.  The  fatty  cushion 
(panniculus  adiposus)  on  which  the  true  skin  rests,  e.  Pimples 
(papillae)  on  the  surface  of  the  true  skin.  f.  Little  clumps  of  fac 
(the  fat  of  the  body  is  composed  of  a  collection  of  extremely  minute 
drops  of  oil,  each  of  which  is  packed  in  a  very  fine  bladder,  as  seen 
in  the  figure),  g.  Sweat-glands,  h.  Sweat-tubes  leading  from  the 
sweat-glands  (which  lie  at  the  under  surface  of  the  true  skin),  and 
conveying  the  perspiration  from  them  through  the  thickness  of 
the  true  skin  and  of  the  scarf-skin  on  to  the  upper  surface  of  the 
latter,  i.  Sweat-pores. 

These  cells  measure  on  an  average  the  Wmt  of  an  inch  across. 
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layer  thus  gradually  approaches  the  surface,  the  cells 
which  compose  it  become  greatly  altered  in  character. 
They  not  only  undergo  the  alterations  in  shape  and  con¬ 
sistence  that  have  already  been  noticed,  but  they  also 
become  chemically  changed  ;  at  first  opaque,  they  may 
readily  be  dissolved  in  distilled  vinegar ;  afterwards  they 
become  transparent,  and  are  no  longer  capable  of  solu¬ 
tion  by  the  same  means ;  they  are,  in  fact,  gradually 
converted  as  they  approach  the  surface  into  a  horny 
matter.  As  successive  layers  reach  the  surface,  they  are 
thrown  off  in  the  form  of  impalpable  scurf. 

The  older,  tougher,  and  more  transparent  surface- 
portion  of  the  epidermis  may  be  separated  from  the  new 

soft  and  opaque  deeper 
portion,  which  consti¬ 
tutes  what  has  been 
termed  the  mucouslayer 
of  the  epidermis.  It  is 
on  this  mucous  layer 
that  the  difference  of 
colour  in  the  different 
races  of  mankind  chiefly 
depends. 

The  blackness  of  the 
skin  in  the  negro  de¬ 
pends  entirely  on  the 
cuticle,  and  it  is  prin¬ 
cipally  in  the  deeper 
cells  of  the  mucous 
layer  that  the  colour¬ 
ing  matter  of  the  ne¬ 
gro’s  cuticle  is  con¬ 
tained. 

The  superficial  part 
of  his  cuticle,  however,  is  not  altogether  devoid  of 
colouring  matter. 


*  Fig.  2. — Perpendicular  section  of  the  skin  of  the  negro  (from  the 
leg).  The  figure  is  magnified  250  times,  a,  a.  Pimples  (papillae)  on 
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This  colouring  of  the  deeper  cells  of  the  epidermis  is 
effected  by  the  formation  in  them  of  a  number  of  minute 
brown-black  globules  called  pigment  granules,  which  are 
so  minute  as  to  measure  only  the  ^o'b'oo  an  inck 
across  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  of  about  one-tenth  the 
diameter  of  the  cells  themselves. 

It  is,  however,  not  in  the  negro  only  that  the  mucous 
layer  of  the  scarf-skin  is  coloured.  Certain  parts  of  the  skin 
in  our  own  race  exhibit  more  or  less  of  a  dusky -brown 
colour,  which  is  produced  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  dusky  hue  of  the  negro’s  skin,  the  difference  in 
colour  being  merely  a  matter  of  degree  ;  that  is  to  say, 
there  are  fewer  pigment  granules  in  the  dusky  part  of 
the  European’s  scarf-skin  than  in  the  scarf-skin  of  the 
negro.  Freckles  are  produced  in  the  same  way  ;  so  are 
some  kinds  of  “  mother’s  marks.”  The  rhubarb-coloured 
spots  that  sometimes  appear  on  the  faces  of  pregnant 
women  are  brought  about  in  the  same  manner.  The 
“  tanning  ”  of  the  face,  that  happens  to  most  people 
during  the  heat  of  summer,  also  depends  solely  on  a 
change  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  scarf-skin.  In  certain 
diseased  conditions  of  the  skin  it  becomes  coloured,  in 
patches  of  a  brownish  hue,  by  precisely  the  same  process. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  negroes  are  piebald,  from  the 
absence  of  pigment  granules  in  large  patches  of  the  epi¬ 
dermis  ;  while  others,  although  presenting  all  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  African  race  except  colour,  are  altogether 
white  (Albinos),  owing  to  an  utter  absence  of  pigment 
granules  from  the  mucous  layer  of  the  scarf-skin. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  cuticle  is  the  same  as 
that  of  horn.  This  horny  material,  which  is  known  as 
keratin,  although  insoluble  in  water,  is  readily  dissolved 
in  alkalis  (potash,  soda,  or  ammonia)  ;  indeed,  the  slip¬ 
pery  state  of  the  surface  of  the  fingers,  which  is  produced 
whenever  spirits  of  hartshorn  (ammonia)  or  soft  soap 

the  surface  of  the  true  skin.  b.  Deepest  intensely-coloured  cells 
of  the  mucous  layer  of  the  scarf-skin.  c.  Eemainder  of  the 
mucous  layer,  d.  Homy  layer  of  the  scarf-skin. 
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(potash)  comes  in  contact  with  them,  is  the  result  of  this 
property  which  the  alkalis  possess  of  dissolving  the 
cuticle.  Besides  keratin,  the  cuticle  contains  a  certain 
amount  of  fat,  and  a  very  small  proportion  of  iron.  The 
existence  of  fat  in  the  cuticle  may  be  shown  by  taking 
some  of  the  Benzine-Collas  that  is  so  commonly  used  to 
remove  grease-spots  from  gloves,  and  rubbing  a  little  of 
it  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  when  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  cuticle  will  lose  its  smoothness  and  become  harsh, 
owing  to  its  fat  having  been  extracted  from  it  by  the 
Benzine.  On  restoring  the  greasy  constituent  of  the  cuticle 
by  rubbing  in  a  little  sweet  oil,  it  will  be  found  to  have 
regained  its  natural  smoothness.  The  existence  of  iron 
in  the  cuticle  may  be  very  beautifully  shown  by  dropping 
a  solution  of  the  “  sulpho -cyanide  of  23otassium  ”  (one  of 
the  tests  for  iron)  on  to  the  hand,  when  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  solution,  which  is  quite  colourless,  has  stained 
the  cuticle  of  a  deep  purple  colour ;  if  a  drop  of  the  same 
solution  be  allowed  to  fall  into  a  wineglassful  of  water 
into  which  a  little  of  the  tincture  of  steel  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  stirred,  it  will  be  found  to  produce  with  it  the 
same  deep  purple  colour  that  it  produces  with  the  cuticle. 
The  chemical  composition  of  the  pigment  granules  is 
almost  identical  with  that  of  cuttle-fish  ink,  or  sepia. 
From  a  consideration  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
skin,  one  may  understand  how  it  is  that  the  use  of  soap 
in  ablution  is  under  ordinary  circumstances  so  necessary. 
In  the  first  place,  all  the  dirt  that  accumulates  on  the 
surface  of  the  skin  gets  mixed  with  the  greasy  secretion 
of  the  skin.  Every  one  knows  the  impossibility  of  wash¬ 
ing  away  anything  that  is  greasy  by  the  aid  of  water 
only  ;  now  soap,  by  removing  the  greasy  matter,  removes 
also  the  dirt  with  it.  Again,  the  dirt  which  accumulates 
on  the  skin  is  entangled  (so  to  speak)  with  the  most  super¬ 
ficial  of  the  layers  of  the  cuticle — the  layer  that  is  ready 
to  be  cast  off,  but  is  not  as  yet  completely  detached. 
How  all  soap  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  free  alkali 
(potash  or  soda),  and  this,  by  dissolving  the  most  super- 
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ficial  part  of  tlie  cuticle,  effectually  sets  free  the  dirt 
which  has  got  engrained  in  it. 

An  important  quality  of  the  epidermis  which  has  not 
yet  been  mentioned  is  its  elasticity.  In  youth  and  health 
it  is  extremely  elastic,  yielding  to  all  the  various  move¬ 
ments  of  the  body,  and  returning  again  to  its  former  posi¬ 
tion  with  all  the  pliancy  of  a  sheet  of  india-rubber  ;  but  in 
old  age,  and  in  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  skin,  the 
cuticle,  as  well  as  the  true  skin,  lose  much  of  their  elas¬ 
ticity,  and  at  length  no  longer  shrink  spontaneously 
after  being  stretched,  so  that  when  not  on  stretch  they  are 
thrown  into  folds,  separated  by  creases.  In  some  morbid 
states  of  the  skin  the  cuticle  alone  loses  its  elasticity, 
the  true  skin  itself  remaining  natural  in  this  respect ; 
in  such  cases  the  cuticle  gets  cracked,  very  much  like  a 
coat  of  varnish  which  has  been  allowed  to  dry  too  quickly. 
In  certain  diseased  states,  however,  both  cuticle  and  true 
skin  become  so  far  inelastic,  that  whenever  they  are  put 
slightly  on  the  stretch  they  “  give,”  and  deep  bleeding 
cracks  result,  and  so  a  very  painful  condition  of  the  skin 
is  produced.  This  sort  of  condition,  but  in  a  minor 
degree,  is  produced  in  many  persons  on  the  backs  of  the 
wrists,  whenever  there  is  a  prevalence  of  cold  easterly 
winds  ;  the  chapped  skin  loses  its  elasticity,  and  hence 
soon  becomes  cracked. 

FUNCTIONS  OP  THE  SCARP-SKIN. 

One  of  the  chief  uses  of  the  scarf-skin  is  to  protect 
the  sensitive  true  skin.  Placed  as  an  insensible  mem¬ 
brane  over  that  delicate  organ  of  touch,  the  scarf-skin 
saves  it  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  friction.  Containing 
no  nerves,  the  scarf-skin  is  not  hurt  by  the  direct  contact 
of  external  bodies,  and  being  very  thin,  it  blunts  without 
impairing  the  distinctness  of  the  impression  made  on  the 
nerves  of  sensation.  The  necessity  of  this  latter  pro¬ 
vision  becomes  very  obvious  when  the  cuticle  is  abraded, 
or  removed  by  vesication,  the  true  skin  is  then  found 
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to  be  too  tender  and  irritable  for  tbe  exercise  of  touch, 
and  conveys  to  the  mind  scarcely  any  other  sensation 
than  that  of  pain.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  scarf- 
skin  is  very  thick,  as  on  the  heel,  touch  becomes  imper¬ 
fect,  because  the  sensitive  skin  is  unable  to  receive 
impressions  distinctly  through  the  dense  and  horny 
layer  that  covers  it.  But  the  scarf-skin  is  conducive  to 
the  well-being  of  the  true  skin  in  another  important 
respect.  It  diminishes  very  considerably  the  evaporation 
of  moisture  from  the  surface  of  the  true  skin,  and 
thereby  preserves  it  in  that  soft  and  moist  state  which 
is  essential  to  its  utility.  The  value  of  the  scarf-skin  in 
this  particular  is  seen  when  after  death  a  portion  of  it 
has  got  detached  from  the  body  While  the  rest  of  the 
skin  remains  soft  and  moist,  that  from  which  the  scarf- 
skin  has  been  removed  becomes  speedily  dry,  hard,  and 
shrivelled. 

Another  important  office  of  the  scarf-skin  is  that  it 
very  greatly  impedes,  although  it  does  not  completely 
prevent,  absorption  by  the  skin.  The  true  skin,  when 
stripped  of  its  protecting  scarf-skin,  is  of  itself  a  very 
active  absorber,  readily  imbibing  any  gas  or  fluid  that 
it  may  be  brought  into  contact  with.  But  the  scarf-skin, 
by  its  protective  agency,  permits  of  our  exposing  ourselves 
with  impunity  to  the  action  of  numerous  agents,- which 
but  for  its  protection  would  be  speedily  imbibed,  and 
which  would  impair  our  health,  and  endanger  our  life. 
Thus  there  are  many  trades  which  require  constant 
exposure  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  them  to  the 
contact  of  various  poisonous  substances,  which  either 
have  to  be  handled,  or  in  the  shape  of  powder  or  vapour 
load  the  atmosphere  of  the  workroom.  Such  trades  could 
not  be  followed  were  it  not  for  this  property  of  the 
scarf-skin. 
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THE  NAILS. 

The  nails  are  nothing  more  than  a  part  of  the  scarf- 
skin.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  scarf-skin  of  the  backs  of 
the  last  joints  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  altered  in  character 
so  as  to  serve  a  special  purpose. 

The  fact  that  the  nail  is  only  a  part  of  the  scarf-skin 
is  shown  when  after  death  putrefaction  has  set  in,  and 
the  nail  and  scarf-skin  of  the  fingers  separate  from  the 
true  skin  together  in  one  piece. 

A  nail  (like  the  rest  of  the  scarf-skin)  may  be  divided 
into  a  horny  or  superficial,  and  a  mucous  or  deeper  layer. 
It  lies  in  immediate  contact  with  the  true  skin. 

The  portion  of  true  skin  on  which  the  nail  lies  is  called 
the  bed  of  the  nail,  and  the  fold  of  skin  into  which  the 
root  of  the  nail  is  inserted  is  called  the  groove  of  the 
nail. 

The  nail  itself  consists  of  the  hinder  part  or  root,  which 
is  concealed  in  the  “  groove  ”  just  referred  to,  and  the 
uncovered  portion,  or  body,  which  is  ended  in  front  by 
th e  free  edge,  or  detached  portion  of  the  nail. 

The  groove,  or  fold  of  skin  into  which  the  root  of  the 
nail  is  received,  is  of  a  crescentic  shape,  and  is  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  depth  at  the  middle.  It  is  ren¬ 
dered  still  deeper  by  a  thin  layer  of  scarf-skin,  which  is 
prolonged  some  little  way  (over  the  root  of  the  nail)  from 
the  edge  of  the  groove. 

The  “  root  ”  of  the  nail,  which  is  thinner  and  softer 
than  the  body,  is  either,  as  before  said,  wholly  hidden  in 
the  “  groove,”  or,  if  not  quite  hidden,  it  exposes  a  small 
crescentic  surface  (the  lunula),  which  is  whiter  than  the 
rest  of  the  nail. 

The  depth  of  insertion  of  the  root  into  the  groove  is 
about  the  eighth  of  an  inch. 

The  fact  that  a  nail  is  much  thinner  at  the  root  than 
at  the  body,  may  be  proved  by  pressing  the  edge  of 
another  nail  first  on  the  lunula  and  then  on  the  middle 
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of  the  body  of  the  nail,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the 

underlying;  true  skin  is  much 
Fia  3  *  J 

more  sensitive  to  pressure  felt 

by  it  through  the  thin  lunula, 
than  it  is  to  pressure  trans¬ 
mitted  to  it  through  the  thick 
body  of  the  nail. 

The  “  lunula  ”  is  not  the 
only  white  portion  of  the  nail, 
for  close  to  the  “  free  edge  ”  of 
the  nail  —  that  is  to  say,  at 
about  the  distance  of  the  of 
an  inch  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  “free  edge” — is  a 
curved  faint  marking  which 
runs  across  the  nail,  and  is 
itself  about  the  °f  an  inch 
broad. 

Concerning  the  portion  of 
true  skin  which  forms  the  “fold” 
of  the  nail,  there  is  nothing 
particular  to  say  ;  it  resembles 
the  true  skin  in  other  situa¬ 
tions.  But  the  true  skin  form¬ 
ing  the  “  bed  ”  of  the  nail 
exhibits  a  structure  which  is 
altogether  peculiar  to  itself — a 
structure  which  is  not  found  in 
the  true  skin  of  any  other  part. 
Its  surface  is  formed  into  a 
series  of  thin  vertical  plates, 
which  are  ranged  close  along¬ 
side  one  another,  and  run  from 
the  root  to  the  free  edge  of  the 
nail.  There  are  about  sixty  of 
these  under  each  nail,  and  their  average  depth  is  about 


*  Fig.  3. — Perpendicular  section  made  lengthways  through  the 
middle  of  the  nail  and  of  the  “  bed”  of  the  nail.  The  figure  is 
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the  3-i-Q  of  an  inch.  The  nnder  surface  of  the  nail — that 
is  to  say,  its  mucous  layer — is  fashioned  in  a  similar 
way,  the  elevations  of  the  nail  fitting  into  the  depres¬ 
sions  of  the  true  shin,  and  vice  versa ;  so  that  the  nail  and 
the  true  skin  are  firmly  locked  together,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  in  a  watch  the  teeth  of  one  wheel  fit  into 
the  teeth  of  another,  or  as  the  fingers  of  one’s  right  hand 
may  be  fitted  between  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand. 


Fig.  4.* 


These  ridges,  as  before  said,  extend  from  the  extreme 
end  of  the  root  of  the  nail  up  to  the  free  edge,  where 
they  suddenly  cease  ;  but  they  are  not  of  uniform  pro¬ 
minence  throughout  the  whole  of  their  length.  Under 
the  “  root  ”  they  are  not  nearly  so  prominent  as  they 

magnified  8  times,  a,  a.  “Bed”  of  the  nail,  and  true  skin  of  the 
back  and  point  of  the  finger,  b.  Mucous  layer  of  the  scarf-skin 
at  the  point  of  the  finger,  c.  Mucous  layer  of  the  nail.  d.  Mucous 
layer  of  the  bottom  of  the  “groove”  of  the  nail.  e.  Mucous  layer 
of  the  scarf-skin  of  the  back  of  the  finger,  f.  Horny  layer  of  the 
scarf-skin  of  the  point  of  the  finger,  g.  The  commencement  of 
the  horny  layer  under  the  “  free  edge  ”  of  the  nail.  h.  Horny 
layer  of  the  scarf-skin  of  the  back  of  the  finger,  i.  End  of  it  upon 
the  upper  surface  of  the  “root”  of  the  nail.  Jc.  “  Body”  of  the 
nail.  1.  “  Boot  ”  of  the  nail.  m.  “  Free  edge”  of  the  nail. 

*  Fig.  4. — Perpendicular  section  made  crossways  through  the 
“  body  ”  and  the  “  bed  ”  of  a  nail.  The  figure  is  magnified 
8  times,  a.  “Bed”  of  the  nail  with  its  ridges  (black),  b.  Fold 
of  the  true  skin  which  overlaps  the  nail  at  each  side.  c.  Mucous 
layer  of  the  scarf-skin  covering  the  fold  of  true  skin.  d.  Mucous 
layer  of  the  nail  with  its  ridges  (white),  e.  Horny  layer  of  the 
scarf-skin.  f.  Plorny  layer  of  the  nail,  with  shallow  notches  on  its 
under  surface. 
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are  under  the  “  body  ”  of  the  nail,  and  the  change,  which 
is  a  very  sudden  one,  takes  place  at  the  edge  of  the 
lunula.  At  the  same  time  that  they  become  more  pro¬ 
minent  they  become  much  redder,  on  account  of  being 
much  more  abundantly  supplied  with  blood-vessels  ;  and 
it  is  this  sudden  difference  (in  redness)  of  the  “  bed  ”  of 
the  nail  which,  shining  through  the  half-transparent  nail, 
makes  it  appear  red  at  the  body,  and  white  at  the  root 
(lunula). 

The  existence  of  these  ridges  of  the  true  skin,  which  go 
to  form  the  bed  of  the  nail,  is  indicated  faintly  on  the 
surface  of  the  nail  itself,  which  exhibits  a  number  of  fine 
marks  or  flutings,  which  extend  from  one  end  of  the  nail 
to  the  other. 

The  object  of  the  ridges  is  evidently  twofold.  In  the 
first  they  are  designed  by  their  interlocking  with  the 
corresponding  ridges  on  the  under  surface  of  the  nail,  to 
fix  the  nail  firmly  enough  to  the  finger,  to  enable  it  to 
be  put  to  the  various  uses  that  it  is  made  to  serve.  In 
this  duty  the  ridges  are  materially  assisted  by  the 
“  groove,”  into  which  the  root  of  the  nail  is  inserted. 

Another  purpose  that  is  served  by  the  true  skin  being 
raised  into  ridges,  is,  that  in  this  way  a  much  more 
extensive  surface  is  gained  for  the  formation  of  the  nail 
than  there  would  be  were  the  bed  of  the  nail  flat  instead 
of  being  ribbed.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  special  arrangement  of 
the  true  skin  fitted  to  provide  for  a  special  formation 
of  scarf-skin.  This  latter  object  is  still  more  effectually 
provided  for  by  the  increased  supply  of  blood-vessels  to 
this  part  of  the  true  skin,  which  increased  supply,  as 
has  been  already  stated,  is  the  cause  of  the  pink  colour 
of  the  nails. 

So  long  as  they  are  cut,  the  nails  continue  constantly 
to  grow.  On  the  other  hand,  if  uncut,  their  growth  is 
limited ;  in  the  latter  case,  as  may  be  observed  in  bed¬ 
ridden  persons  and  in  Chinamen,  the  nails  become  from 
an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  long,  and  curve  round 
the  points  of  the  fingers  and  toes  very  much  like  claws. 
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The  growth  of  the  nail  is  effected  by  the  constant 
generation  of  cells  both  at  the  root  and  the  under 
surface.  By  the  addition  of  new  cells  to  the  edge  of  the 


Fig.  5* 


root,  the  nail  is  made  to  advance  and  gain  in  length, 
and  by  the  addition  of  cells  to  its  under  surface,  it  is 
maintained  of  due  thickness.  The  growth  in  length 

*  Fig.  5. — Perpendicular  section  made  crossways  through  the 
body  of  the  nail.  The  figure  is  magnified  2A0  times.  A.  The 
“  bed  ”  of  the  nail.  B.  The  mucous  layer  of  the  nail.  C.  The 
horny  layer  of  the  nail.  a.  Ptidges  of  the  bed  of  the  nail,  fitting 
in  between  which  are  b,  ridges  of  the  mucous  layer  of  the  nail  ; 
c,  ridges  of  the  horny  layer  of  the  nail  ;  d,  deepest  cells  of  the 
mucous  layer  of  the  nail.  It  may  be  noticed  that  these  are 
arranged  perpendicularly  to  the  surface  of  the  “  bed”  of  the  nail. 
e.  Upper  cells  of  the  mucous  layer  of  the  nail.  It  may  be  noticed 
that  the  arrangement  of  these  follows  the  surface  of  the  bed  of  the 
nail.  f.  Cells  of  the  horny  layer  of  the  nail. 
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takes  place  much  more  rapidly  than  the  growth  in 
thickness.  The  mode  in  which  the  growth  of  the  nail 
takes  place  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  scarf-skin  gene¬ 
rally,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  formed  of  material  exuded  by 
the  true  skin. 

The  greater  thickness  of  the  nails  compared  with 
the  general  extent  of  the  scarf-skin  has  already  been 
accounted  for.  The  greater  hardness  of  the  nails  is  due 
to  two  causes,  viz.,  to  a  greater  compactness  of  substance 
and  to  their  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  bone-earth 
than  is  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  scarf-skin. 

The  time  required  for  the  complete  growth  of  a  nail 
differs  according  to  whether  it  be  a  finger-nail  or  a 
toe-nail.  The  average  time  required  for  a  finger-nail  to 
attain  its  full  length  (from  the  root  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  free  edge)  is  about  four  and  a  half  calendar 
months.  The  toe-nails  grow  much  more  slowly. 
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ON  THE  TRUE  SKIN. 


FTl HE  true  skin  or  corium,  unlike  the  scarf-skin,  con- 
1  tains  "both  blood-vessels  and  nerves.  Its  average 
thickness  (which  is  about  of  an  inch)  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  scarf-skin.  In  some  places,  however, 
it  is  as  thin  as  of  an  inch,  while  in  others  its 

thickness  is  -|-  of  an  inch.  If  a  small  fold  of  the  skin  he 
pinched  up  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb  in  two 
different  situations,  say,  for  example,  on  the  back  between 
the  shoulders  and  on  one  of  the  upper  eyelids,  it  may  be 
palpably  felt  that  the  thickness  of  the  skin  varies  very 
considerably  at  different  parts  of  the  surface.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  skin  is  thicker  on  the  back  than  on 
the  fore  surface  of  the  body,  and  on  the  outer  than  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  limbs.  The  reason  for  this 
variation  in  thickness  is  most  probably,  that  by  this 
arrangement  greater  protection  is  afforded  by  the  thicker 
skin  in  the  more  exposed  situations  to  the  soft  organs 
beneath.  This  office  of  protecting  the  underlying  parts 
from  injury  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the 
skin,  and  its  ability  to  fulfil  this  duty  is  shown  by  the 
various  uses  which  the  true  skin  (of  animals)  when  made 
into  leather  is  made  to  serve. 

The  great  strength  and  toughness  which  are  distin¬ 
guishing  features  of  the  true  skin,  result  from  the  way 
in  which  its  fabric  is  composed.  Its  structure  consists 
of  a  web  of  closely  interwoven  minute  tendinous  fibres, 
a  mode  of  composition  which  combines  great  toughness 
with  a  fair  degree  of  elasticity.  The  fibrous  arrange- 
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ment  of  the  texture  of  the  true  skin  may  be  seen  on 
examining  the  under  surface  of  any  piece  of  leather. 

But  it  is  not  only  as  a  protective  envelope  for  the 
underlying  structures  that  the  true  skin  is  designed,  it 
is  of  at  least  an  equal  importance  as  the  organ  of  the 
sense  of  touch.  In  order  to  fulfil  this  latter  office,  its 
surface  is  embossed  with  a  number  of  extremely  minute 
conical  elevations,  termed  papules,  in  the  substance  of 
which  the  nerves  of  sensation  end ;  these  papules  are 
received  into  or  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  scarf- 
skin,  which,  as  before  explained,  serves  to  blunt  the 
sensations  received  by  them  and  to  protect  the  delicate 
surface  of  the  true  skin  from  injury.  The  true  skin, 
for  the  purpose  of  anatomical  description,  is  (like  the 
scarf-skin)  divided  into  two  layers,  viz.,  the  papillary 
or  pimpled  layer,  which  is  the  more  superficial  of  the 
two,  and  the  reticular  or  webbed  layer,  which  lies 
beneath  the  preceding. 

The  under  surface  of  the  true  skin  is  attached  to  the 
parts  beneath  by  a  loose  web  of  extremely  minute  fibres 
called  the  subcutaneous  web,  which,  excepting  in  a  few 
parts,  contains  fat  in  its  meshes,  so  that  a  layer  of  fat  of 
moderate  thickness  is  spread  under  the  skin.  This  fatty 
layer,  which  has  received  the  name  of  panniculus 
adijposus,  serves  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  skin  to 
protect  the  deeper  structures,  as  well  as  of  protecting  the 
skin  itself  from  injury,  for  it  is  obvious,  that  whenever 
the  skin  is  bruised  by  a  blow  from  any  hard  substance, 
it  is  much  more  likely  to  be  injured  where  it  is  spread 
out  on  a  hard  unyielding  support,  as  on  the  shin  or 
forehead  by  which  it  is  made  to  meet  the  whole  force  of 
the  blow,  than  where  it  is  spread  out  on  a  soft  elastic 
cushion,  which  to  a  certain  extent  yields,  and  so  breaks 
the  force  of  the  blow.  As  a  general  rule,  where  the  fat 
forms  a  thick  layer,  the  skin  is  less  moveable  than  when 
the  fat  is  less  abundant  or  entirely  absent ;  for  example, 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  heel,  where  the  subcutaneous 
fat  forms  a  thick  cushion  to  receive  the  weight  of  the 
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body,  the  skin  is  far  less  moveable  than  on  the  back  of 
the  hand,  where  there  is  scarcely  any  fat  beneath  the 
skin,  and  where  a  large  fold  of  skin  may  be  easily 
pinched  up  ;  under  the  skin  of  the  eyelids  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  fat  at  all.  The  thickness  of  the  layer  of  fat 
beneath  the  skin  of  course  varies  greatly  in  different 
individuals ;  thus  in  fat  persons  it  may  exceed  an  inch 
in  thickness,  whilst  in  thin  ones  it  may  be  as  thin  as 
of  an  inch.  The  deeper  or  reticular  layer  of  the 
true  skin  is  made  up  of  an  exceedingly  strong  and 
tough  frame-work  of  interlaced  fibres,  the  greater  part 
of  which  are  of  what  is  known  as  the  white  variety,  that 
is  to  say,  they  are  filaments  of  such  extreme  fineness  as 
to  measure  only  the  yuttcTo  an  inch  in  thickness  :  an 
idea  of  the  fineness  of  these  filaments  is  conveyed  by  a 
thread  of  spun  glass.  With  these  there  is  an  admixture 
of  filaments  which  belong  to  what  is  termed  the  yellow 
variety,  and  which  are  not  quite  so  fine  as  the  white  variety; 
they  measure  about  yoooo  °f  cn  ^nc^1  diameter,  and  are 
much  more  elastic  than  the  white  kind,  but  exist  in 
much  smaller  proportion.  The  fibres  are  arranged  in 
stout,  interlacing  bundles,  which  form  a  species  of  net¬ 
work  ;  hence  the  name  “  reticular  ”  layer  (rete,  a  net). 

Towards  the  upper  surface  of  the  reticular  layer,  where 
it  blends  with  the  papillary  layer,  these  bundles  become 
finer  and  the  network  closer,  while  towards  the  lower 
surface  of  the  layer,  where  it  blends  with  the  panniculns 
adiposus,  the  bundles  become  coarser,  and  the  network 
more  open,  containing  clumps  of  fat.  It  is  in  the 
reticular  layer  of  the  true  skin  that  the  various  glands 
of  the  skin  are  imbedded, — the  hair-glands,  the  sweat- 
glands,  and  the  oil-producing  (or  sebaceous)  glands, 
whereas  in  the  substance  of  the  papillary  layer  there  is 
nothing  more  of  them  than  the  minute  tubes  by  which 
these  glands  open  on  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  skin. 
The  papillary  or  upper  layer  of  the  true  skin  is  much 
finer  in  its  texture  than  the  reticular  layer ;  indeed,  it  is 
only  in  its  deeper  portion  that  traces  of  a  filamentous 
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structure  can  be  made  out.  Its  surface  portion  consists 
of  a  clear,  transparent,  but  firm  gelatinous  substance, 
which  is  traversed  by  the  minute  blood-vessels  of  the 
skin  and  the  slender  nerve-fibres  which  confer  on  it  its 
delicate  sense  of  touch.  As  has  already  been  stated, 
the  papillary  layer  is  so  called  on  account  of  its  surface 
being  studded  with  numerous  minute  sugarloaf-shaped 
elevations,  which  are  formed  of  the  same  gelatinous 
substance  as  the  rest  of  this  layer.  These  papillae,  as 
they  are  termed,  are  of  various  dimensions  on  different 
parts  of  the  skin.  On  the  more  sensitive  parts  of  the 
skin,  such  as  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of 
the  feet,  they  measure  as  much  as  the  ¥-^-g  or  y^-g-  of 
an  inch  in  height ;  here  also  they  are  more  numerous 
than  elsewhere,  and  are  very  regularly  arranged.  At  other 
places  they  are  fewer,  more  irregularly  scattered,  and 
may  be  as  short  as  the  g-jt-g  of  an  inch.  These  papillae 
are  apparently  chiefly  intended  to  contribute  to  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  skin  as  an  organ  of  touch,  since  they  are 
more  developed  in  those  parts  of  the  skin  where  the 
sense  of  touch  is  exquisite,  and  are  scantier  and  smaller 
in  situations  where  the  skin  is  less  sensitive.  But  they 
serve  also  to  extend  the  surface  for  the  production  of 
the  scarf-skin*  Both  of  these  purposes  are  effected  in 
a  notable  degree  by  the  papillae  of  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
a  part  of  the  skin  which  is  not  only  more  sensitive,  but 
is  furthermore  provided  with  a  thicker  scarf-skin  than 
most  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  Here  as  well  as  on  the 
sole  of  the  foot  the  papillae,  which  as  before  said  are 
larger  than  elsewhere,  are  arranged  in  close  array  in 
parallel  lines,  which  are  indicated  by  the  markings  on 
the  surface  of  the  scarf-skin.  These  markings  show  the 
direction  of  the  rows  of  papillae  ;  the  narrow  linear  de¬ 
pressions  correspond  to  the  intervals  between  the  rows, 

*  The  effect  of  an  unevenness  of  the  surface  of  the  true  skin  in 
increasing  its  capacity  for  producing  a  thick  layer  of  scarf-skin, 
has  been  before  referred  to  in  describing,  the  structure  of  the 
nails. 
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and  the  broader  raised  elongated  ridges  between  the 
fine  lines  correspond  to  the  rows  themselves.  On  these 
miniature  ridges,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  aid  of  a 
magnifying -glass,  there  are  (dotted  along  the  middle) 
extremely  minute  apertures  which  are  the  orifices  of  the 
sweat-glands.  In  the  papillary  layer  of  the  skin,  as  has 
before  been  said,  the  extreme  ramifications  of  the  vessels 
and  nerves  of  the  skin  are  to  be  found.  These  give 
to  the  skin  its  great  vitality,  which  is  evinced  in  the 
readiness  with  which  it  is  renewed  when  destroyed, 
and  by  its  extraordinary  ability  to  recover  itself  under 
apparently  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances.  Thus 
when  the  skin  of  the  head  has  been  extensively  torn 
away,  is  hanging  by  a  mere  shred,  and  is  besmeared  on 
both  sides  with  dirt  and  gravel,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing, 
if  the  skin  be  carefully  washed  and  spread  out  again  in 
its  proper  situation,  for  it  to  grow  again  (taking  fresh  root, 
so  to  speak)  to  the  parts  that  were  covered  by  it  before. 
The  other  advantages  which  are  achieved  by  this  ex¬ 
tensive  supply  of  blood-vessels  to  the  skin  will  be  treated 
of  when  speaking  of  the  functions  of  the  skin. 

GLANDS  OF  THE  SKIN. 

These  are  of  three  kinds ;  the  sweat-glands,  the  oil- 
glands,  and  the  hair-glands. 

The  sweat-glands,  or  sudoriferous  glands,  as  they  are 
scientifically  termed,  are  seated  in  the  meshes  of  the 
deeper  of  the  two  layers  into  which  the  true  skin  is 
divided,  and  from  each  of  them  a  minute  tube  passes 
through  the  superficial  layer  of  the  true  skin,  and 
through  both  layers  of  the  scarf-skin,  to  open  on  the 
surface  of  the  latter  by  minute  pores,  which,  as  has  been 
before  stated,  may  be  readily  seen  on  the  palm  of  one’s 
hand  by  the  aid  of  a  magnifying-glass.  The  gland 
itself  consists  of  a  mere  continuation  of  the  minute  tube 
referred  to,  coiled  upon  itself  and  terminating  in  a 
slightly  enlarged  blind  extremity.  This  long  fine  tube 
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thus  coiled  up  has  much  the  same  appearance  (in 
miniature)  that  a  piece  of  cord,  gathered  up  into  the 


Fig.  6.'" 


hollow  of  the  hand  and  firmly  compressed  by  the  fingers, 
would  present.  The  little  ball  of  coiled-up  tube  varies 
in  size  from  the  to  the  y1^  of  an  inch  across. 
Thus,  on  the  eyelids,  where  the  sweat-glands  are  very 
minute,  their  size  corresponds  to  the  former  of  these 
measurements,  while  in  the  armpit  they  are  larger 
than  on  any  other  part  of  the  body.  The  construction 
of  the  little  tube,  which  passes  from  the  gland  to  the 
surface  of  the  scarf-skin,  is  somewhat  peculiar :  thus, 


*  Fig.  6. — A  sweat-gland  and  its  blood-vessels.  The  figure  is 
magnified  35  times,  a.  The  gland  itself  (composed  of  a  coil  of 
tube),  b.  The  swent-tube,  leading  from  the  coil  up  towards  the 
surface  of  the  skin.  c.  Blood-vessels  of  the  gland.  For  a  view  of 
the  position  of  the  sweat-gland  and  the  arrangement  of  the  sweat- 
tube  throughout  its  whole  length,  see  fig.  1. 
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whereas  at  first,  in  its  passage  through  the  true  skin,  it 
is  tolerably  straight,  for  the  remainder  of  its  course 
through  the  scarf-skin  it  is  spirally  bent,  something  like 
a  corkscrew. 

On  the  palms,  as  has  been  before  noticed,  the  sweat- 
glands  are  arranged  in  rows  beneath  the  papillae,  but  in 
other  portions  of  the  skin  they  are  differently  arranged. 
In  the  armpits  they  are  so  close  together  that  they  touch 
one  another,  and  form  a  continuous  layer  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  true  skin. 

Although  the  sweat-glands  are  to  be  met  with  at 
almost  every  part  of  the  true  skin,  they  are  by  no 
means  equally  abundant  in  all  situations.  Thus  it  has 
been  computed,  that  on  a  square  inch  of  the  skin  on  the 
back  of  the  body  there  are  about  500  of  these  little 
glands,  whilst  on  the  same  space  of  the  palm  of  the 
hand  there  are  very  nearly  as  many  as  3,000.  Each 
sweat-gland  is  supplied  with  a  dense  cluster  of  capillary 
blood-vessels  which,  intertwining  around  the  little  coiled- 
up  tube,  exude  into  it  the  material  of  the  perspiration. 
The  tube  itself  is  formed  of  two  layers,  so  that  there 
are,  in  point  of  fact,  two  minute  tubes  one  within  the 
other.  The  outer  of  these  two  corresponds  to  the  true 
skin,  and  is  made  up  of  an  extremely  fine  layer  of 
white  fibres,  such  as  are  met  within  the  true  skin ;  this 
layer  does  not  extend  through  the  scarf-skin,  but  stops 
short  at  the  upper  surface  of  the  true  skin.  The  other 
(inner)  layer  corresponds  to  the  scarf-skin,  and  consists 
of  a  single  layer  of  cells  similar  to  those  which  make  up 
the  scarf-skin,  and  which  are  continuous  with  those  of 
the  scarf-skin.  This  inner  layer  consequently  extends 
from  the  outer  surface  of  the  scarf-skin  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  little  tube  down  to  its  furthest  end. 
Hence  it  is,  that  when  the  attachment  of  the  scarf  to  the 
true  skin  becomes  loosened  by  putrefaction,  or  by  the 
action  of  a  blister,  we  find  on  raising  the  scarf-skin  that 
the  linings  of  these  little  sweat -tubes  (getting  separated 
from  the  tubes  themselves  for  a  certain  depth),  are  drawn 
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out  in  the  form  of  short  threads  attached  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  scarf-sldn. 

In  some  of  the  larger  glands,  such  as  those  of  the 
armpits,  there  are  muscular  fibres  running  lengthways 
between  the  inner  and  the  outer  layer  of  the  sweat-tube. 

The  oil-glands,  or  sebaceous  glands,  as  they  are  techni¬ 
cally  termed,  are  not  distributed  over  the  body  so 
uniformly  as  the  sweat-glands,  for  they  are  especially 
connected  with  the  hairs,  and,  except  in  one  or  two 
limited  situations,  they  invariably  open  (not  directly  on 
to  the  surface  of  the  skin  like  the  sweat-gland,  but)  into 
the  little  tubular  perforations  in  the  skin  which  contain 
the  roots  of  the  hairs.  The  purpose  of  this  arrangement 
is  obvious  :  one  of  the  chief  uses  of  the  oil-glands  is  to 
furnish  a  natural  supply  of  hair-oil  to  lubricate  the  hair. 
Just  as  there  are  scarcely  any  oil-glands  in  the  skin 
which  are  not  connected  with  hairs,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  not  a  single  hair  on  the  skin  which  is 
not  provided  with  its  proper  oil-gland. 

The  structure  of  the  oil-gland  is  in  some  respects 
similar  to  that  of  the  sweat-gland ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is 
in  either  case  a  little  rounded  body,  which  is  the  gland 
itself,  and  a  minute  tube  passing  from  it  through  which 
the  contents  of  the  gland  are  discharged.  But  in 
detail  they  differ  considerably  from  one  another ;  thus, 
as  has  been  already  said,  the  oil-glands  instead  of 
opening  directly  on  to  the  surface  do  so  indirectly  by 
opening  into  a  hair-sac.  And  again,  the  tube  of  the 
oil-gland,  in  place  of  being  twisted  like  a  corkscrew,  is 
tolerably  straight ;  it  is  much  shorter,  too,  than  the 
tube  of  a  sweat-gland,  not  only  because  it  has  not  to 
extend  itself  so  far  as  the  surface,  but  because  it  is,  as  a 
rule,  not  so  deeply  seated  in  the  skin  as  the  sweat-gland. 
However,  it  is  in  the  little  glands  themselves  that  the 
greatest  differences  are  to  be  found.  The  sweat-glands 
have  already  been  described  as  consisting  merely  of  a 
ball  of  coiled-up  tube,  a  continuation  of  the  tube  which 
leads  from  the  little  ball  to  the  surface  of  the  skin. 
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The  oil-gland  is  constituted  differently,  and  it  is 
arranged  something  after  the  fashion  of  a  cauliflower. 
If  a  cauliflower  were 
hollow,  that  would  ^ 1 ^ ' 

give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
arrangement  of  an  oil- 
gland  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  oil-gland  consists 
of  a  branching  of  the 
end  of  the  gland-tube, 
and  these  branches, 
which  are  very  short, 
end  in  little  swollen 
knobs  :  these  little 
knobs,  however,  being 
hollow,  should  be 
called  bladders  rather 
than  knobs.  The 
smaller  oil-glands  are 
simpler  in  their  struc¬ 
ture,  and  in  shape 
look  something  like 
a  minute  bunch  of 
onions, only  the  onions 
and  their  stalks  must 
be  imagined  to  be 
hollow.  In  the  eyelid 
the  oil  -  glands  are 
shaped  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferently,  and  look  very 
much  like  a  string  of 
onions  ;  that  is  to  say,  instead  of  the  little  bladders 
being  collected  together  all  at  the  end  of  the  tube,  they 


*  Fig.  7. — A  large  oil-gland  from  the  nose,  with  a  little  hair- 
tube  opening  into  it.  The  figure  is  magnified  50  times,  a.  Layer 
of  cells  lining  the  walls  of  the  tubes,  and  continuous  with  b,  the 
mucous  layer  of  the  scarf-skin.  c.  Cells  forming  the  contents  of 
the  gland,  and  containing  minute  drops  of  oil.  d.  The  little 
bladders  in  which  the  branches  of  the  oil-tube  end. 
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are  studded  along  the  tube,  opening  into  the  sides  of  it, 
and  so  give  it  something  of  the  appearance  of  a  string 
of  beads.  The  end  of  each  of  these  little  strings  of 
beads  opens  on  to  the  edge  of  the  eyelids,  and  the  oil, 
which  is  imperceptibly  but  constantly  oozing  from  them, 
is  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  edges  of  the  lids  greased. 
By  this  greasing  of  the  edges  of  the  lids  two  important 
objects  are  achieved :  in  the  first  place,  the  proper 
secretion  of  tears,  by  which  the  natural  moisture  of  the 
eye  is  maintained,  is  restrained  within  the  eyelids  and 
prevented  from  flowing  over  the  cheeks  ;  and  secondly, 
the  eyelids  are  prevented  from  getting  gummed  together, 
as  would  be  the  case  if  the  moisture  of  the  eyes  were 
allowed  to  escape  between  them,  since  it  would  be  con¬ 
stantly  getting  dried  up  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  lid. 
Both  these  accidents,  which  are  thus  avoided,  indeed 
actually  take  place  when  these  oil-glands  from  any  cause 
fail  to  perform  their  duty  ;  then  not  only  do  the  lids  get 
gummed  together,  but  the  moisture,  escaping  here  and 
there  between  them,  flows  over  the  surface  of  the  cheeks, 
and,  from  its  irritating  effect  on  the  skin,  often  gives 
rise  to  cutaneous  disease  of  the  face. 

The  interior  of  the  oil-glands  (that  is  to  say,  of  the 
little  tubes,  as  well  as  of  the  vesicles  in  which  they  end) 
is  filled  with  cells.  Those  cells  which  immediately  line 
the  walls  of  the  tubes  resemble  the  cells  of  the  mucous 
layer  of  the  scarf-skin,  while  those  which  are  more  in 
the  middle  of  the  tubes  contain  minute  drops  of  oil ; 
the  nearer  the  cells  approach  the  upper  end,  the  larger 
and  more  numerous  do  these  drops  of  oil  become,  till  at 
last  the  cells  consist  merely  of  a  membrane  filled  with 
oil :  this  membrane,  at  last  bursting,  permits  the  oily 
matter  to  escape. 

It  has  been  noticed  above  that  the  cells  lining  the 
little  tubes  correspond  to  the  mucous  layer  of  the  scarf- 
skin  ;  so,  again,  the  walls  of  the  little  tubes  consist  of 
a  structure  which  resembles,  more  or  less  closely,  the 
true  skin.  The  cells  in  the  tubes  are  constantly  being 
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gradually  raised  to  the  surface  by  the  formation  of  new 
cells  at  the  lower  part  and  sides  of  the  tubes,  and  this 
continuous  passage  of  the  cells  upwards  is  furthermore 
assisted  by  a  minute  muscle  which  embraces  the  oil- 
gland  and  assists  in  squeezing  out  its  contents  :  this 
muscle  will  be  further  described  when  we  come  to  speak 
of  the  hairs. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ON  THE  HAIRS  AND  THE  HAIR-GLANDS. 

THE  Hair-glands  are  constructed  much  after  the 
fashion  of  the  glands  that  have  already  been 
described;  that  is  to  say,  each  one  consists  of  a  small 
rounded  body  (the  gland  itself),  which  is  deep  in  the 
substance  of  the  skin,  and  a  minute  tube  which  leads 
from  the  little  gland  to  the  surface  of  the  skin ;  the 
purpose  of  the  tube  being  to  allow  of  the  escape  of 
the  material  formed  in  the  gland. 

This  material  is,  in  the  sweat-glands,  of  a  liquid 
character ;  consequently,  as  soon  as  it  escapes  from  the 
upper  end  of  the  little  tubes  it  spreads  over  the  surface 
of  the  scarf-skin,  moistening  it.  In  the  oil-glands,  the 
material  produced  is  more  consistent,  and  although  it 
generally  escapes  on  to  the  surface  in  the  shape  of  oil, 
yet  at  times,  and  under  certain  conditions,  it  has  more  the 
consistency  of  wax,  and  as  it  escapes  comes  out  in  the 
shape  of  a  little  white  worm  or  hair,  which  is,  however, 
easily  wiped  away ;  such  are  the  little  skin-grubs,  as 
they  are  called,  which  may  in  many  persons  be  squeezed 
from  the  pores  of  the  skin  of  the  nose. 

In  the  hair-glands  the  material  produced  is  still  more 
consistent,  so  that  as  it  escapes  through  the  tube  of  the 
gland  it  remains  solid,  and  instead  of  flowing  over  the 
surface  of  the  skin,  or  being  even  so  soft  as  to  allow  of 
being  wiped  away,  it  continues  hard,  solid,  and  rigid ;  so 
that,  as  new  material  is  constantly  being  formed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tube,  the  part  already  formed  gets  more 
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and  more  lengthened,  till  at  last  we  have  the  long  slender 
thread  produced,  which  is  known  as  a  hair. 

A  hair  is  divided,  for  the  purposes  of  description,  into 
three  principal  parts  :  — 
the  root,  which  is  fixed  ^d-  8- 

in  the  skin  ;  the  shaft,  or 
stem ;  and  the  point. 

The  root,  which  is  lighter 
in  colour  and  softer  than 
the  stem,  swells  out  at  its 
lower  end  into  a  bulb, 
which  is  called  the  hair- 
knob.  This  swelling  of  the 
hair-root,  as  it  passes  into 
the  deeper  part  of  the  true 
skin,  serves  to  fix  the  hair 
more  firmly  to  the  skin. 

The  tube  in  the  skin, 
in  which  the  hair-root  is 
fixed,  is  called  the  hair- 
follicle ;  this  hair-follicle 
penetrates  down  to  the 
deeper  portion  of  true  skin, 
or,  when  the  hair  is  a  large 
one  (for  example,  one  of 
the  hairs  of  the  head), 
reaches  down  to  the  sub¬ 
cutaneous  fat,  so  that  the 
commencement  of  the  root 
of  the  hair  is  situated 
deeper  than  the  under 
surface  of  the  true  skin. 

The  hair-follicle,  like  the 
tubes  of  the  other  glands 
of  the  skin,  consists  of  two 
closely-fitting  tubes,  one  within  the  other,  the  outer  tube 

*  Fig.  8.— Section  of  a  hair  and  hair-tube  of  medium  size.  The 
figure  is  magnified  50  times,  a.  “  Shaft  ”  of  the  hair.  b.  “  Root” 
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resembling  in  structure  the  true  skin,  and  the  inner 
tube  the  scarf-skin ;  furthermore,  where  the  tube  joins 
the  surface  the  inner  tube  joins  the  rest  of  the  scarf- 
skin,  and  the  outer  tube  is  blended  with  the  true  skin. 
The  hair-follicles,  in  fact,  may  be  regarded  as  indenta¬ 
tions,  or  pouches,  in  the  skin. 

The  inner  of  the  two  tubes  of  which  the  hair-follicle 
is  composed,  the  one  that  is  a  continuation  of  the  scarf- 
skin,  is  in  close  contact  with  the  hair-root ;  and  when  a 
hair  is  forcibly  pulled,  it  comes  out  with  this  inner  tube 
sticking  closely  to  the  hair-root  ;  hence  it  has  been 
called  the  root-sheatli.  From  the  circumstance  of  the 
root-sheath  invariably  adhering  to  the  root  of  a  hair 
whenever  the  latter  is  torn  out,  the  root  appears  to  the 
casual  observer  much  larger  than  it  in  reality  is.  It 
also  looks  paler  than  it  properly  should,  on  account  of 
the  enveloping  root-sheath  being  opaque  and  white. 

It  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  hair -follicle  that  the  actual 
hair-gland  is  situated.  This,  instead  of  being  (as  might 
be  expected  from  the  structure  of  the  other  glands)  a 
pouch  of  some  kind  opening  out  from  the  bottom  of  the 
follicle,  is  a  projection  into  the  cavity. 

A  fair  idea  of  the  position  and  arrangement  of  the  hair- 
gland  may  be  conveyed  by  comparing  the  hair-follicle  to 
a  hock  bottle.  The  neck  and  sides  of  the  bottle  may  be 
taken  to  represent  the  follicle  ;  the  inverted  bottom  of 
the  bottle,  filled  with  sawdust,  may  serve  for  the  solid 
gland,  while  the  shape  of  the  root  of  the  hair,  swollen 


of  the  hair.  c.  “  Hair-knob.”  d.  Bark  of  the  hair,  e  and/.  The 
cellular  “  root-sheath.”  e.  Inner  layer  of  the  “  root-sheath,”  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  horny  layer  of  the  scarf-skin.  f.  Outer  layer  of 
the  “  root-sheath,”  corresponding  to  the  mucous  layer  of  the  scarf- 
skin.  g.  A  fine  membrane  placed  between  the  “root-sheath”  and 
the  “hair-tube.”  h.  The  fibrous  “hair-tube,”  corresponding  to 
the  true  skin.  i.  The  “  hair-gland.”  k,  k.  Upper  ends  of  the 
tubes  of  two  oil-glands  opening  into  the  upper  part  of  the  “hair- 
tube.”  1.  The  true  skin.  m.  Mucous  layer  of  the  scarf-skin.  n. 
Horny  layer  of  the  scarf-skin.  o.  Ending  of  the  inner  layer  of  the 
“root-sheath.” 
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out  towards  its  lower  part  into  the  hair-knob,  and 
excavated  at  the  lower  end  to  receive  the  hair-gland,  is 
roughly  represented  by  the  shape  of  the  cavity  of  the 
bottle. 

The  hair-gland,  by  which  alone  the  hair  is  produced, 
is  of  similar  structure  to  the  true  skin,  with  which  it  is 
connected  through  the  medium  of  the  hair-follicle.  The 
hair  is  produced  by  the  hair-gland  much  in  the  same 
way  that  the  scarf-skin  is  produced  by  the  true  skin. 
That  is  to  say  :  a  liquid  exudes  from  the  minute  blood¬ 
vessels  of  the  hair-gland  and  affords  nourishment  to  the 
minute  soft  cells  which  form  the  commencement  of  the 
root  of  the  hair ;  these  increase  and  multiply,  and  so  the 
hair  is  constantly  being  added  to  at  its  root  end ;  as 
the  cells  which  are  thus  added  are  gradually  pushed 
further  and  further  up  in  the  hair-follicle  by  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  new  ones  beneath,  they  become  altered  in  cha¬ 
racter.  In  the  hair -knob,  or  hair  bulb  (as  the  swollen 
end  of  the  hair-root  is  termed),  the  cells  are  rounded  and 
soft,  and  correspond  to  the  malpighian  or  mucous  layer 
of  the  scarf-skin,  but  above  the  “  knob  ”  they  become 
drier,  harder,  and  compressed,  and  correspond  to  the 
surface-cells  of  the  scarf-skin. 

The  shaft  of  a  hair  is  made  up  of  three  parts  : — The 
fibrous  part,  which  constitutes  the  main  thickness  of  the 
hair ;  the  bark  of  the  hair,  which  forms  a  thin  casing 
over  the  fibrous  part ;  and  the  j nth  of  the  hair,  which 
runs  up  the  centre  of  the  fibrous  part.  So  that  the 
shaft  of  a  hair  may  be  compared  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 
The  fibrous  part,  which  constitutes  the  greater  portion 
of  its  substance,  confers  on  it  its  strength  and  toughness, 
and  ministers  chiefly  to  its  nourishment,  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  wood ;  the  outer  rind  of  the  hair,  which  I 
have  ventured  to  call  its  bark,  is,  like  the  bark  of  a  tree, 
rough  and  scaly,  and  apparently  designed  to  protect  the 
fibrous  part  from  injury  ;  and  the  pith  of  the  hair  is 
soft  and  cellular,  and  like  the  pith  of  trees,  varies  greatly 
in  its  proportion  to  the  stem  in  different  species.  Thus, 
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in  some  kinds  of  hair,  the  pith  constitutes  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  shaft.  This  is  the  case  with  the  hairs 
of  the  fallow  deer,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  branches 
of  an  elder-tree,  while  in  other  kinds  of  hair  the  pith  is 
completely  absent,  as  occurs  in  the  long  hairs  of  the 
human  head. 

The  bark  of  the  hair,  which  forms  an  extremely 
delicate  covering,  consists  of  little  flat  scales,  which 
form  a  single  layer,  covering  the  surface  of  the 
fibrous  portion;  they  overlap  one  another  like  the  tiles 
of  a  house-roof,  and  their  exposed  edges  are  all  directed 
the  same  way,  viz.,  towards  the  point  of  the  hair. 
These  little  scales,  being  curved  at  their  edges,  appear, 
when  the  hair  is  viewed  through  a  microscope,  like  an 
extremely  fine  network  on  its  surface ;  and  at  the 
apparent  edge  of  the  hair,  where  its  profile  is  seen  at 
either  side,  give  it  a  jagged  appearance  like  the  edge  of 
a  moistened  tea-leaf. 

Fig.  9.* 


At  the  root  of  the  hair  the  “  bark  ”  is  in  contact  with 
the  root-sheath,  and  this  contact  is  so  close  that  the 
root-sheath  is  marked  on  its  inner  surface  with  the 
impression  of  these  minute  scales. 

*  Fig.  9. — A.  Surface  of  the  shaft  of  a  white  hair  magnified  160 
times.  The  curved  lines  mark  the  exposed  edges  of  the  flat  scales. 
B.  Some  of  the  flat  scales  (detached  from  the  hair  by  the  action  of 
caustic  soda)  magnified  350  times. 
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The  fibrous  portion  of  the  hair  constitutes  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  hair.  It  is  made  up  of  long  flat  fibres, 
measuring  about  the  2  *0-6  inch  in  breadth  ;  these  form  a 
compact  fibrous  bundle,  which  is  encased  by  the  delicate 
bark  of  the  hair.  Small  as  the  fibres  are,  each  of  them 
is  built  up  of  several  still  smaller  spindle-shaped  bodies 
which  are  termed  the  fibre-cells. 

The  fibrous  portion  of  the  hair  (except  in  white  hairs, 
and  in  them  it  is  transparent)  is  more  or  less  deeply 
coloured.  This  is  due  not  only  to  a  general  stainingof 
the  substance,  but  is  partially  also  due  to  the  presence 
of  numerous  dark  spots  and  streaks,  which  give  the 
hair,  when  viewed  through  a  microscope,  a  speckled 
appearance.  These  specks  are,  some  of  them,  little  col¬ 
lections  of  pigment-granules  of  the  same  kind  that  has 
already  been  described  as  existing  in  the  under  layers  of 
the  negro’s  scarf-skin,  but  some  of  the  specks  are 
merely  excessively  minute  cavities  filled  with  air.  These 
little  air-cavities  are  very  numerous  in  fair  hair,  red 
hair,  and  light  brown  hair,  but  are  absent  from  very  dark 
hair. 

The  pith  of  the  hair  is  a  cord,  in  the  centre  of  the 
hair,  which  extends  from  the  hair-knob  nearly  to  the 
point.  Instead  of  presenting  a  strong  fibrous  structure 
like  the  portion  of  the  hair  just  described,  it  may  be 
seen  by  means  of  the  microscope  to  consist  of  minute 
cells.  These  cells  are  neither  rounded  like  the  cells  of 
the  mucous  layer  of  the  scarf-skin,  nor  flattened  like 
those  of  the  horny  layer  of  the  scarf-skin,  but  are 
either  square-shaped  like  dice,  or  irregularly  angular  like 
the  bubbles  in  a  half-empty  champagne  bottle. 

The  cells  measure  about  y'Uo'o  °f  an  inch  across  ;  each 
cell  contains  several  small  granules.  These  are  not 
pigment-granules — like  the  granules  of  the  cells  in  the 
mucous  layer  of  the  negro’s  scarf-skin,  nor  are  they  (as 
granules  of  this  kind  often  are)  minute  specks  of  oil; 
but  they  are  extremely  fine  cavities  containing  air. 

It  is  not  every  hair  that  contains  a  pith ;  thus,  in  the 
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fine  downy  hairs  of  the  body  there  is  no  pith,  nor 
indeed,  except  rarely,  can  any  pith  be  found  in  the  hair 
of  the  head.  It  is  in  those  hairs  that  are  both  short 
and  thick  that  the  pith  can  best  be  seen  ;  for  instance, 
in  the  hairs  of  the  eyebrows,  the  eyelashes,  &c.  And 
although  a  pith  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  hairs  of  the 
head  in  their  ordinary  (coloured)  condition,  yet  when 
they  have  become  grey  a  pith  makes  its  appearance  in 
them. 

It  has  been  stated  already,  in  the  description  of  the 
oil-glands,  that  most  of  these  open  into  the  tubes  of  the 
hair-glands. 

The  little  tube  of  the  oil-gland  opens  into  the  root- 
sheath  of  the  hair  at  a  short  distance  within  its  mouth. 

The  hairs  of  the  head  are  each  of  them  furnished  with 
a  pair  of  comparatively  small  oil-glands.  The  hairs  of 
the  beard  have  somewhat  larger  oil-glands  attached  to 
their  roots,  and  there  are  several  glands  to  each  hair. 

The  size  and  number  of  the  sweat-glands  are  therefore 
not  always  in  exact  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  hair.  In 
further  proof  of  this,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  fine  downy 
hairs  on  the  nose,  which  are  so  small  as  to  be  almost 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  are  furnished  with  oil-glands 
of  the  largest  size  ;  these  often  get  very  greatly  distended 
with  an  accumulation  of  their  own  secretion. 

Minute  elongated  muscles  are  connected  with  the  hair- 
tubes.  These  muscles  are  attached  by  one  end  to  the 
surface  portion  of  the  true  skin,  and  by  the  other  to  the 
outside  of  the  hair-tube  below  the  oil-glands  :  the  middle 
portion  of  the  little  muscle  surrounds  the  oil-glands.  The 
muscle  is  placed  on  the  side  to  which  the  hair  slopes,  so 
that,  whenever  the  muscle  is  shortened  by  contraction,  it 
is  obvious  that  it  elevates  the  hair,  and  compresses  the 
oil-glands,  thus  assisting  in  the  expulsion  of  the  oily 
secretion  within  them. 

That  state  of  the  skin  which  is  produced  by  prolonged 
exposure  to  the  cold,  or  by  the  emotion  of  fear,  and  which 
is  known  as  goose-skin,  is  produced  by  the  contraction  of 
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these  little  muscles,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  depress  the 
skin  between  the  little  downy  hairs  of  the  body,  and  to 
protrude  the  little  hairs  themselves  ;  and  when,  from  an 

agony  of  fear,  the 
hairs  of  the  head  lite¬ 
rally  “  stand  on  end,” 
the  effect  is  produced 
by  the  same  cause. 

There  is  scarcely 
any  portion  of  the 
skin  which  is  not  fur¬ 
nished  with  hairs  ; 
the  only  parts  of 
the  surface  that  are 
really  quite  bald  are 
the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  the  backs  of  the  last  joints 
of  the  fingers  and  toes,  the  lips  and  the  upper  eyelids. 
However,  the  size  and  number  of  the  hairs  vary  very 
considerably  on  different  parts  of  the  skin.  In  regard 
of  size,  hairs  may  be  considered  as  divisible  into  three 
kinds  : — Firstly,  long  thick  hairs,  of  at  least  an  inch  in 
length  and  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  such  as  the  hairs 
of  the  head,  beard,  &e. ;  secondly,  short  thick  hairs,  of 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  thickness 
about  the  same  as,  or  a  trifle  less  than,  that  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  kind  ;  such  as  the  eyelashes,  the  eyebrows,  the 
hairs  at  the  entrance  of  the  nostrils,  and  those  in  the 
passage  of  the  ear  ;  and  thirdly,  the  downy  hairs  scat¬ 
tered  generally  over  the  surface  of  the  body,  which  vary 
from  the  T~  to  \  an  inch  in  length,  and  are  not  more 
than  the  2~oVo  or  the  ToVo  an  inch  ™  thickness. 

The  number  of  hairs  on  the  same  extent  of  surface 
varies  very  greatly  on  different  parts  of  the  skin.  Thus 
in  a  moderately  hairy  man  Withof  found  on  a  square 

*  Fig.  11. — Perpendicular  section  through  the  scalp,  showing 
two  hair-tubes,  a.  Scarf-skin.  b.  True  skin,  c,  c.  Muscles  of  the 
hair-tubes. 
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inch  of  skin  upon  the  head  about  1,100  hairs,  on  the 
chin  about  150,  on  the  forearm  about  90,  and  on  the 
front  of  the  leg  about  50. 

The  colour  of  the  hair  has  a  decided  influence  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  number  of  hairs  growing  from  a  given  extent 
of  surface  ;  thus,  according  to  the  authority  just  quoted, 
on  a  square  inch  of  the  skin  of  the  scalp  :  of  black  hairs 
there  are  588,  of  brown  hairs  648,  and  of  fair  hairs  728. 

Hairs  are  for  the  most  part  grouped  together  ;  that  is 
to  say,  they  are  not  placed  at  equal  distances  from  one 
another.  Anybody,  by  examining  the  downy  hairs  on 
his  own  forearm,  can  ascertain  that  most  of  them  are 
placed  in  pairs,  or  in  groups  of  two  or  three. 

With  the  exception  of  the  eyelashes,  no  hairs  proceed 
straight  from  the  skin  ;  they  are  all  of  them  more  or  less 
slanting,  and  the  direction  of  the  slant,  though  it  varies  in 
different  parts  of  the  skin,  is  wonderfully  constant  in 
the  same  situation.  The  different  streamed  and  curved 
patterns,  which  are  figured  by  the  direction  taken  by 
the  slant  of  the  hairs,  are  most  visible  in  the  new-born 
infant.  Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  curves 
in  the  adult  is  the  whirl,  or  centre  of  radiation,  of  the 
hairs  of  the  head,  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  back 
of  the  head. 

In  children  the  colour  of  the  hair  is  generally  much 
paler  than  it  is  in  grown-up  persons,  and  in  the  latter 
the  downy  hairs  are  always  much  paler  than  those  of 
the  head  and  beard. 

Hairs  are  extremely  elastic.  Weber  found  that  a  hair 
would  stretch  to  nearly  a  third  more  than  its  length 
without  breaking,  and  that  if  it  were  stretched  not  more 
than  a  fifth  of  its  length,  it  would  contract  again  so 
perfectly  as  to  remain  permanently  only  Ty  longer. 
Notwithstanding  this  extensibility,  the  strength  of  hair 
is  very  considerable,  and  an  average  hair  taken  from 
the  head  is  capable  of  supporting  a  weight  of  at  least 
six  ounces  without  breaking. 

Hairs  are  very  hygroscopic,  as  it  is  termed  ;  that  is  to 
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say,  they  readily  imbibe  moisture,  and  as  readily  give 
it  out  again  :  their  condition  is  thus  very  considerably 
influenced  by  the  state  of  the  skin  and  the  surrounding 
atmosphere.  According  as  the  latter  contains  much  or 
little  moisture,  so  will  the  hairs  be  soft  and  moist,  or  dry 
and  brittle.  The  hairs  become  longer  or  shorter,  too, 
according  to  the  amount  of  moisture  they  contain  ;  and 
hence  hairs  are  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
toy-barometers. 

Every  one  is  aware  of  the  effect  of  damp  weather  in 
“  throwing  hair  out  of  curl  ;  ”  and  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  balls  may  often  remark  that,  as  the 
night  advances,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  becomes 
more  and  more  charged  with  moisture  exhaled  by  the 
skins  and  lungs  of  the  dancers,  ringlets  and  curls  of 
all  kinds  lose  their  crispness,  and  become  exceedingly 
limp. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  hair  has  not  as  yet 
been  sufficiently  investigated.  It  is  believed  to  be  made 
up  of  two  principles, — the  one  resembling  gelatine,  and 
the  other  resembling  somewhat  the  white  of  egg,  but 
containing  a  very  large  proportion  of  sulphur.  It  is 
the  large  proportion  of  sulphur  contained  in  the  hair 
that  explains  the  action  of  some  of  the  methods  adopted 
for  dyeing  the  hair. 

For  instance,  the  use  of  lead  combs  results  in  a  small 
portion  of  the  lead  being  rubbed  off  on  the  hair,  and  the 
sulphur  in  the  hair  acting  on  the  lead  produces  a  dark 
colour. 

A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  lunar  caustic  as  it  is 
more  commonly  called,  turns  the  hair  black  for  a  similar 
reason,  namely,  that  the  sulphur  in  the  hair  combines 
with  the  silver,  and  produces  a  dark  colour,  just  in  the 
same  way  that  the  sulphur  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg  tarnishes 
a  silver  spoon. 

On  the  other  hand,  chlorine,  which  bleaches  so  many 
vegetable  colours,  is  capable  also  of  bleaching  the  hair. 

The  hair  contains  several  substances  in  extremely  small 
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quantity,  and  amongst  them  iron.  The  iron  exists  in 
somewhat  larger  proportion  in  dark  than  in  light  hair. 

Besides  the  substances  already  mentioned,  the  hairs 
contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  oily  matter. 

The  hairs  are  in  one  sense  the  most  indestructible  part 
of  the  body, — that  is  to  say,  they  withstand  putrefaction 
better  than  any  other  animal  substance.  The  hairs  of 
mummies  a  couple  of  thousand  years  old  are  found  to 
be  quite  unchanged.  A  lock  of  hair  is  one  of  the  most 
durable  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  appropriate  mementos 
of  a  departed  friend. 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  from  its  extraor¬ 
dinary  power  of  resisting  decay,  that  hair  is  a  dead  sub¬ 
stance — that,  in  fact,  a  hair  which  has  been  cut  off  is 
the  same  thing  as  a  hair  which  is  growing.  Although 
but  little  is  known  of  the  processes  which  go  on  in  hair, 
there  are  sufficient  grounds  for  assuming  that  fluids 
permeate  its  substance,  and  serve  the  purpose  of  nourish¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  it.  These  fluids  are  exuded  or 
filtered  from  the  blood  through  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
hair-pulp  at  the  end  of  the  root  of  the  hair ;  so  that  the 
fanciful  comparison  of  a  hair  with  a  tree,  which  has 
already  been  made  in  describing  the  structure  of  the 
hairs,  may  be  carried  still  further,  and  made  to  illustrate 
the  manner  in  which  a  hair  is  assumed  to  be  nourished. 
It  is  supposed  : — that  there  is  a  constant  “  rise  of  the  sap” 
going  on  in  a  living  hair  ; — that  (just  as  in  a  tree  during 
summer  time)  fresh  nourishment  is  being  constantly 
imbibed  by  the  roots  of  the  hair, — that  moisture  is  con¬ 
stantly  being  given  off  in  the  form  of  vapour  from  the 
surface  of  the  hair,  and  that  the  existence  of  the  little  air- 
cavities  that  have  been  spoken  of  in  describing  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  hair,  is  caused  by  a  disproportion  between  the 
quantity  of  liqu  id  exhaled  from  and  the  quantity  imbibed 
by  the  hair. 

There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  little  oil- 
glands  placed  at  the  root  of  the  hair  contribute  in  any 
way  to  its  nourishment,  since  the  perfectly-closed  bark 
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of  the  hair  is  probably  impervious  to  any  oily  matter. 
These  little  bodies  merely  cover  the  hairs  with  a  film  of 
oil,  which  serves  the  double  purpose  of  restraining  the 
exhalation  of  vapour  from  the  surface  of  the  hairs,  and 
of  lubricating  the  hairs,  so  that  they  glide  easily  over 
one  another,  and  thus  fall  readily  into  their  proper 
position. 

There  is  as  little  reason  for  supposing  that  the  pith  of 
the  hair  is  the  apparatus  by  which  the  nourishment  of 
the  hair  is  conducted ;  it  is  probably  as  little  concerned 
in  the  nourishment  of  the  hair  as  the  pith  of  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  is  in  supplying  nourishment  to  the  tree. 

It  is  the  fibrous  substance  of  the  hair  that  is  the 
most  rich  in  juices,  and  in  which  the  nutritive  process 
is  most  active. 

The  hair,  therefore,  depends  for  its  nourishment  on 
the  system  generally,  but  especially  on  the  skin,  from 
whose  blood-vessels  it  derives  the  juices  which  maintain 
it.  And  the  condition  of  the  hair  is  an  indication  of 
the  state  of  activity  of  the  skin.  There  is  no  better  test 
of  the  “  condition  ”  of  a  horse  than  the  state  of  its  “  coat.” 

However  perfectly  the  nutrition  of  a  hair  may  be 
carried  on,  there  is  a  limit  to  its  growth  if  uncut ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  will  grow  only  to  a  certain  length  proper  to 
it.  If,  however,  it  be  cut  regularly,  its  apparent  growth, 
is  unlimited. 

Berthold  found  that  the  hairs  of  the  head  of  a  female 
of  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  years  of  age  grow  at  the 
rate  of  seven  inches  in  a  year. 

The  growth  of  the  hairs  of  the  beard  is  quicker  the 
oftener  they  are  cut.  If  a  beard  be  shaved  every  twelve 
hours,  it  will  attain  a  length  of  from  six  to  twelve  inches 
in  the  year ;  shaved  every  twenty -four  hours,  a  length  of 
from  five  to  seven  inches  ;  every  thirty-six  hours,  from 
four  to  six  inches  :  that  is  to  say,  the  pieces  cut  off  by 
the  razor  in  a  year’s  time  from  any  one  hair  would  in 
these  respective  cases  measure,  if  placed  end  to  end,  the 
lengths  stated. 
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The  reason  why  the  hairs  grow  continually  if  cut,  but 
not  otherwise,  and  why  they  grow  faster  the  oftener  they 
are  cut,  is,  that  the  blood-vessels  at  the  root  of  the  hair 
exude  a  certain  quantity  of  nutritive  fluid,  just  so  much  as 
is  sufficient  to  keep  the  whole  hair  continually  moist  and 
in  a  state  of  vitality.  If  the  hair  be  cut,  more  nutritive 
fluid  is  supplied  than  the  hair-stump  can  use,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  grows  by  the  aid  of  the  superfluity  until  it  has 
attained  its  typical  length  again  ;  and  if  it  be  con¬ 
tinually  cut,  it  as  continually  grows.  Hairs  grow  faster 
by  Tx-g  during  the  day  than  during  the  night,  and  some¬ 
what  faster  in  summer  than  in  winter. 

The  turning  grey  of  hairs  is,  in  some  instances,  a 
further  proof  that  hair  is  a  living  structure :  thus,  it 
frequently  happens  that  a  hair  turns  grey  first  at  its 
point,  or  at  its  middle.  And  there  are  many  well- 
established  instances  of  the  hair  rapidly  becoming 
white,  which  can  be  explained  only  on  the  assumption 
that  hair,  so  long  as  it  continues  to  grow  from  the  body, 
is  an  organ  endowed  with  vitality.  The  whitening  of 
hair  depends  chiefly  on  a  decoloration  of  its  fibrous 
substance,  and  less  on  that  of  its  almost  colourless  pith. 
The  process  by  which  this  decoloration  is  effected  is  still 
obscure,  although  grief,  excessive  anxiety,  and  nervous 
influences  are  sometimes  evidently  concerned  in  it. 

Both  in  children  and  in  grown-up  persons  hairs  are  con¬ 
stantly  falling  out :  these  are  being  continually  replaced 
by  fresh  hairs.  This  replacement  is,  perhaps,  most 
obvious  in  the  case  of  the  eyelashes,  which,  as  every  one 
knows,  are  constantly  being  shed  one  by  one,  and  yet  do 
not  get  diminished  in  number,  for  a  very  small  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  the  eyelashes  would  soon  become 
noticeable. 

This  replacement  of  the  hairs  is  not  effected  by  the 
closure  of  the  old  hair-pores  or  tubes,  and  the  formation 
of  new  ones  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  new  hair  arises  from 
the  same  tube  as  the  old  one,  and  is  produced  from  the 
selfsame  gland.  The  replacement  takes  place  in  this 
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way  : — The  end  of  the  root  of  the  old  hair  gets  detached 
from  the  hair-gland  from  which  it  grew,  and  a  fresh 
yonng  hair  buds  from  the  old  hair-gland ;  the  young 
hair  gradually  increasing  in  length,  by  degrees  forces  up 
the  root  of  the  old  hair,  and  at  last  completely  drives  it 
out  of  the  hair-tube ;  the  old  hair  then  falls,  and  the 
point  of  the  young  hair  appears  in  its  place. 

The  falling  of  the  hair  in  old  age  probably  depends 
on  the  obliteration  of  the  blood-vessels  which  supply  the 
hair-glands  :  the  nutritive  fluid  which  supplies  material 
for  the  growth  of  the  hair  is  no  longer  exuded  from  the 
gland,  and  the  hair  falls  and  ceases  to  be  reproduced. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  hair  is  apt  to  fall  after  any 
severe  general  illness.  In  such  cases  the  new  hairs  which 
sprout  out  to  supply  the  place  of  those  that  have  been 
shed,  arise  from  the  same  hair-glands,  and  come  out 
through  the  same  hair-tubes  that  have  supplied  the 
former  crop.  The  same  thing  happens  in  the  periodical 
shedding  and  renewal  of  the  hair  that  occurs  in  animals  : 
the  new  hairs  are  produced  in  the  old  tubes. 

It  is  a  popular  error  to  suppose  that  when  hairs  are 
pulled  out  by  their  roots  they  cease  to  be  reproduced ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  reproduced  from  the  same 
glands  in  a  few  days.  But  wherever  the  skin  has  from 
any  cause  been  so  far  damaged  that  a  scar  is  produced, 
hair  will  no  longer  grow  from  it.  Any  one  who  has 
had  the  misfortune  to  have  a  severe  wound  on  the  head 
is  aware  that  the  place  occupied  by  the  scar,  however 
extensive  it  may  be,  remains  for  ever  bald. 

The  study  of  the  structure  of  the  human  hair  is  much 
assisted  by  a  knowledge  of  the  hair  of  animals  :  for 
example,  in  the  spiny  hairs  of  hedgehogs,  and  in  the 
quills  of  the  porcupine,  we  have  examples  of  hairs  (for 
these  are  merely  hairs)  on  a  largely  magnified  scale.  In 
both  these  examples  we  can  see  the  pith  of  the  hair  very 
largely  developed,  and  encased  in  a  tough  coarse  fibrous 
casing.  The  same  thing  may  be  noticed  in  the  feathers 
of  birds,  which  are  merely  modified  hairs. 
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CHAPTER  IY. 

ON  THE  FUNCTIONS  OE  THE  TRUE  SKIN. 

OHE  of  tlie  most  important  purposes  served  by  the 
skin  is  its  use  as  the  organ  of  perspiration  :  this, 
of  all  its  uses,  is  that  which  is  most  directly  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  life. 

As  has  already  been  said,  the  perspiration  is  of  two 
kinds, — the  oily  and  the  watery  perspiration ;  the  former 
being  produced  by  minute  glands  placed  in  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  skin  and  connected  with  the  hair-tubes, 
and  the  latter  by  equally  minute  glands  placed  imme¬ 
diately  underneath  the  skin,  and  distributed  over  the 
whole  of  the  surface  of  the  body. 

The  oily  matter  of  the  perspiration  serves  to  regulate 
the  moistness  of  the  scarf-skin  :  it  is  poured  out  on  the 
surface  of  the  scarf-skin,  and  thus  hinders  the  escape  of 
moisture  from  it,  and  so  keeps  it  in  a  sufficiently  moist 
and  supple  condition  ;  at  the  same  time  it  protects  the 
scarf-skin  from  the  long-continued  action  of  too  much 
moisture.  Its  use  in  this  latter  respect  is  obvious,  from 
the  appearance  that  the  hands  of  washerwomen  acquire 
after  long  immersion  in  soap  and  water  :  the  soap  removes 
completely  the  protective  film  of  oil  from  the  surface  of 
the  scarf-skin,  and  then  the  water  being  free  to  soak  into 
it  gives  it  the  swollen  opaque  and  sodden  appearance  that 
it  assumes  :  in  this  condition  the  scarf-skin  is  no  longer 
suited  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  designed. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  however,  owing  to  the 
protective  film  of  oil,  the  body  may  remain  immersed 
for  a  considerable  time  in  water  without  the  scarf-skin 
undergoing  any  perceptible  alteration. 
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The  oily  condition  of  the  surface  of  the  scarf-skin 
serves,  furthermore,  to  protect  the  skin  from  the  action 
of  the  watery  part  of  the  perspiration  :  this,  although 
it  is  apparently  filtered  through  the  scarf-skin,  is  not  so  in 
reality.  The  watery  part  of  the  perspiration,  as  has 
already  been  explained,  is  produced  in  little  glands 
situated  beneath  the  true  skin,  and  is  conducted  by 
minute  tubes  (which  pierce  both  the  true  and  the  scarf- 
skin)  on  to  the  surface  of  the  latter,  so  that  it  cannot 
possibly  saturate  the  scarf-skin,  except  by  soaking  into 
it  from  the  surface,  just  as  any  other  liquid  might; 
and  this  is  prevented  by  the  greasy  condition  of  the 
surface  of  the  scarf-skin.  Hence  it  is  that  the  skin, 
even  when  bathed  in  perspiration,  very  rarely  acquires 
the  condition  that  is  familiar  to  us  in  the  hands  of 
washerwomen ;  and  as  the  watery  matter  of  the  per¬ 
spiration,  whenever  by  accident  it  soaks  through  the 
scarf-skin,  is  highly  irritating  to  the  underlying  true  skin, 
the  use  of  the  oil-glands  in  preventing  this  is  obviously 
of  considerable  importance. 

The  watery  part  of  the  perspiration,  however,  is  of 
far  greater  importance  to  the  system  generally  than  the 
oily  portion,  and  is  produced  in  far  greater  quantity. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  is  formed  so  gradually 
that  it  escapes  in  the  form  of  vapour  as  soon  as  it 
reaches  the  surface :  this  vapour,  though  invisible,  is 
constantly  being  given  off  by  the  skin,  and  may  be 
made  perceptible  by  various  means  :  if,  for  example,  in 
summer  time,  when  the  watery  vapour  is  being  freely 
exhaled  by  the  skin,  a  cold  spoon  be  held  near  any 
portion  of  the  surface,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  surface  of 
the  spoon  becomes  dull,  and  soon  gets  covered  with 
miniature  drops  of  water,  just  as  if  it  had  been  breathed 
upon  ;  or  if  the  hand  be  tied  in  an  oil-skin  bag,  it  will 
be  found  that  in  a  short  time  the  inner  surface  of  the 
bag  will  be  covered  with  drops  of  moisture,  which  are 
produced  by  the  vaporous  exhalation  of  the  skin  which 
has  condensed  on  it. 
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The  watery  matter  which  is  thus  constantly,  although 
imperceptibly,  escaping  from  the  surface  of  the  skin,  is 
called  the  “  insensible  perspiration.”  This,  however,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  name  that  is  applied  to  it,  and  the 
invisible,  manner  in  which  it  escapes,  amounts  to  some¬ 
thing  very  considerable  in  the  twenty -four  hours.  Thus, 
it  has  been  calculated  that  two  and  a  half  pounds  is  the 
average  amount  of  cutaneous  exhalation  during  that  time. 

During  strong  exercise  or  exposure  to  great  heat,  or 
when  the  escape  of  vapour  from  the  skin  is  prevented  by 
the  use  of  waterproof  clothing,  the  perspiration  becomes 
perceptible  and  collects  on  the  skin  in  the  form  of  drops 
of  fluid,  this  is  called  sensible  perspiration.  The  escape 
of  this  through  the  sweat-tubes  on  to  the  surface  of  the 
skin  may  be  watched  (during  warm  weather)  on  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  If,  through  a  magnifying-glass,  the 
pulp  of  one  of  the  finger-ends  be  examined,  after  being 
first  carefully  wiped  with  a  fine  handkerchief,  minute 
globules  of  water  may  be  seen  to  collect  over  each  of  the 
fine  pores  in  the  skin. 

The  sensible  perspiration  comprises  more  than  the 
insensible  perspiration :  the  latter,  of  course,  contains 
only  such  substances  as  are  capable  of  conversion  into 
vapour,  while  the  former  is  composed  not  only  of  these, 
but  also,  to  a  small  extent,  of  certain  solid  substances, 
which  cannot  assume  the  gaseous  condition.  These 
latter,  it  is  true,  only  exist  in  very  small  quantity. 
Anselmimo  found  that  only  one  per  cent,  of  solid  matter 
was  contained  in  the  perspiration ;  and  the  investiga¬ 
tions  of  Schottin  came  practically  to  the  same  result. 
The  solid  matter  consists  of  common  salt,  lactic  acid  (the 
same  acid  that  is  formed  in  sour  milk),  sal  ammoniac, 
and  animal  matter. 

But  the  constituents  that  are  of  most  importance,  are 
those  which  are  common  to  both  the  sensible  and  the 
insensible  perspiration,  and  which  make  up  99  per  cent, 
of  the  former  and  the  whole  of  the  latter ;  and  these  are 
water  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  Of  course  the  water  forms 
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a  far  greater  proportion  of  the  perspiration  than  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid.  Carbonic  acid  is  familiar  to  us  as  soda-water 
gas,  and  as  the  gas  which  occasions  the  effervescence 
of  champagne  and  bottled  beer.  Until  the  champagne 
cork  is  drawn,  the  carbonic  acid  remains  dissolved  in  the 
wine ;  but  when  the  cork  is  out,  the  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
released,  and  escapes  in  the  form  of  bubbles  from  the 
wine.  It  is  also  in  the  dissolved  state  that  carbonic 
acid  gas  exists  in  the  perspiration ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
perspiration  escapes  on  to  the  surface  of  the  skin,  the 
gas  is  released  and  escapes. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  on  the  average  two 
pounds  and  a  half  of  water  and  carbonic  acid,  together, 
are  given  off  by  the  skin  as  insensible  perspiration  in  the 
twenty-four  hours. 

But  under  special  circumstances,  as  much  as  this  may 
be  exuded  from  the  skin — partly  as  sensible,  partly  as 
insensible  perspiration — in  the  course  of  half  an  honr. 

The  amount  of  the  insensible  perspiration,  however, 
varies  very  considerably  under  different  circumstances  : 
thus,  in  a  warm  dry  atmosphere,  it  has  been  found  to 
rise  to  as  much  as  five  pounds  in  the  twenty -four  hours, 
whilst  in  a  cold  damp  one  it  may  be  lowered  to  1-|  lb. 

This  immense  difference  in  the  quantity  of  watery 
matter  passing  off  by  the  skin,  between  a  midsummer 
day  and  a  November  one,  would  seem  to  require  a  much 
greater  alteration  in  the  quantity  of  liquids  to  be  taken 
than  we  find  practically  is  at  all  called  for.  The 
experience  of  most  persons  is,  probably,  that  unless  they 
exert  themselves  greatly  on  the  hot  day,  and  so  incur 
a  considerable  loss  of  fluid  by  sensible  perspiration, 
they  do  not  require  to  drink  anything  like  so  much  as 
three  pounds,  or  pints,  more  on  the  hottest  than  they 
do  on  the  coldest  day  in  the  year. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  variations  in  the  quantity  of 
watery  matter  that  passes  off  by  the  skin  are  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  regulating  action  of  the  two  kidneys ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  on  a  hot  dry  day,  when  the  quantity 
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of  the  insensible  perspiration  is  very  great,  the  quantity 
of  water  strained  off  by  the  kidneys  is  proportionately 
small ;  and  when,  on  a  cold  damp  day,  the  exhalation 
from  the  skin  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  amount  of 
water  exuded  from  the  kidneys  becomes  unusually  great. 

The  quantity  of  liquid  that  is  exuded  from  the  skin 
depends  chiefly  on  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere  ; — the  warmer  the  atmosphere,  the  greater  the 
quantity  of  the  perspiration. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  temperature  of  the  body 
is  regulated.  The  process  of  evaporation  that  is  con¬ 
stantly,  more  or  less,  going  on  at  the  surface  of  the 
body  has  the  effect  of  cooling  it  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  The  effect  of  evaporation  (or  the  conversion  of 
fluid  from  a  liquid  to  a  vaporous  condition)  in  producing 
a  cooling  effect,  is  seen  whenever  the  forehead  of  a  sick 
person  is  covered  with  a  wet  rag,  the  cooling  sensation 
experienced  being  due  to  this  cause  :  the  cooling  effect 
becomes  all  the  greater  if  the  water  into  which  the 
rag  has  been  dipped  be  mixed  with  some  liquid  which  is 
still  more  readily  converted  into  the  vaporous  condition, 
such  as  eau-de-cologne  or  aromatic  vinegar. 

On  this  readiness  of  the  skin  to  act  in  such  a  degree 
as  shall  be  exactly  proportioned  to  the  surrounding  tem¬ 
perature,  it  may  be  said  that  our  very  existence  often 
depends.  Life  can  only  go  on  in  the  human  body 
within  a  narrow  range  of  temperature  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  body  itself,  whatever  may  be  the  temperature  of  the 
surrounding  air,  cannot  endure  any  very  great  alteration 
of  its  own  heat.  The  proper  temperature  of  the  body 
is  considerably  higher  than  the  ordinary  temperature  of 
the  air  at  any  season  in  this  country,  being,  in  fact,  as 
high  as  100  degrees  of  the  thermometer.  It  is  main¬ 
tained  at  this  high  temperature  by  the  combustion  (that 
is  always  going  on)  of  the  food  that  we  take ;  but  it 
cannot  endure  a  temperature  much  above  this  standard  : 
thus,  in  the  hottest  fever  it  never  rises  above  106  degrees ; 
nor,  indeed,  is  any  much  greater  rise  of  temperature  than 
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this  compatible  with  life.  But,  notwithstanding  this, 
the  human  body  is  capable  of  supporting,  with  ease,  a 
much  higher  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  than 
its  own  limit  of  heat,  and  this  it  is  enabled  to  do  solely 
by  reason  of  the  powerfully  cooling  effect  which  is  in  such 
case  put  forth  by  the  perspiratory  functions  of  the  skin. 

Sir  Charles  Blagden,  wishing  to  try  the  capacity  of 
the  body  for  withstanding  heat,  entered  a  room,  the 
temperature  of  which  had  been  raised  to  200  degrees, 
and,  finding  that  he  could  sustain  that  degree  of  heat 
for  several  minutes  without  inconvenience,  he  ventured 
on  a  temperature  of  260  degrees,  and  submitted  to  it  for 
eight  minutes. 

But  in  these  experiments  the  air  was  perfectly  dry  : 
when  the  atmosphere  is  moist,  as  well  as  hot,  such  heats 
are  not  bearable,  as  the  vapour  with  which  the  surround¬ 
ing  air  is  already  charged  prevents  it  taking  up  so  freely 
the  vapour  which  rises  from  the  skin.  Thus,  James, 
travelling  in  Italy,  found  that  in  the  vapour-baths  of 
Hero  he  was  almost  suffocated  at  a  temperature  of  112 
degrees,  while,  in  the  caves  of  Testaccio,  in  which  the 
air  is  dry,  he  was  very  little  inconvenienced  by  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  176  degrees. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  might  be  supposed,  that 
if  the  skin  were  varnished  over  with  an  impermeable 
varnish,  or  if  the  body  were  inclosed  in  an  india-rubber  or 
oil-skin  bag,  tied  round  the  face,  so  as  in  either  case  com¬ 
pletely  to  prevent  perspiration  taking  place,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  body,  no  longer  kept  down  by  the  rise  of 
vapour  from  the  skin,  would  become  gradually  raised  until 
a  state  of  high  fever  was  produced.  The  experiment  has, 
however,  been  tried  on  animals  by  Fourcault  and 
Majendie,  who  found  that,  so  far  from  the  temperature 
of  the  body  becoming  greatly  raised  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  considerably  depressed  : 
in  some  cases  it  became  lowered  as  much  as  36  degrees 
below  the  ordinary  standard,  and  the  animals  died  with 
all  the  symptoms  of  suffocation.  The  reason  for  this  is, 
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that  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled  by  the  skin,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  is  in  reality  very  con¬ 
siderable  in  quantity  ;  for  the  skin,  amongst  the  other 
duties  performed  by  it,  is  a  very  important  auxiliary  to 
the  lungs,  and  performs  a  considerable  share  of  the 
function  of  respiration.  When  this  is  interrupted,  by 
covering  the  skin  with  varnish,  the  temperature  of  the 
body  becomes  lowered,  and  the  individual  dies  with  all 
the  other  symptoms  of  suffocation. 

This  respiratory  function  of  the  skin  is  in  some  crea¬ 
tures  of  still  greater  importance  to  life  even  than  it  is  in 
man.  Frogs,  for  example,  breathe  so  freely  by  their 
skin,  that  they  are  enabled  to  live,  without  distress,  for 
an  indefinite  time  under  water,  where  their  lungs  are 
necessarily  quite  inactive ;  respiration  being  carried  on 
entirely  by  means  of  the  skin,  which  acts  much  in  the 
same  way  as  a  fish’s  gill. 

ABSORBENT  PUNCTION  OE  THE  SKIN. 

The  absorbent  function  of  the  skin,  although  inferior 
in  importance  to  its  perspiratory  and  respiratory  func¬ 
tions,  is  one  of  considerable  interest,  and,  on  occasion, 
one  of  great  moment  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  body. 

The  absorbent  function  is,  in  some  sense,  the  opposite 
of  the  perspiratory  function,  for  by  its  instrumentality 
substances  placed  in  contact  with  the  skin  are,  so  to 
speak,  sucked  into  the  substance  of  the  skin  and  carried 
by  the  blood-vessels  which  penetrate  it  away  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  system.  This  property  of  absorption, 
which  is  effected  solely  by  the  true  skin,  is,  however, 
so  much  impeded  by  the  scarf-skin,  that,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  skin  may  be  said  scarcely  to  possess 
this  quality  :  and  this  protective  agency  of  the  scarf-skin, 
in  hindering  absorption  by  the  skin,  is  a  most  valuable 
means  of  protecting  us  from  many  dangers  to  which  we 
should  otherwise  be  liable.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
under  special  circumstances,  the  scarf-skin  permits  ot 
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absorption  by  the  skin,  a  faculty  which,  in  certain 
conditions,  is  capable  of  exercising  a  very  beneficial 
influence  on  the  system  at  large. 

In  certain  trades  which  require  poisonous  substances 
to  be  frequently  handled  by  those  engaged  in  them,  and 
occasion  the  atmosphere  of  the  workroom  in  which  they 
are  carried  on  to  be  loaded  with  the  dust  of  poisonous 
material, — such  as  white  lead,  for  instance, — and,  indeed, 
on  all  occasions  where  the  skin  is  either  occasionally  or 
habitually  brought  in  contact  with  deleterious  substances, 
the  scarf-skin  serves  as  a  most  important  protective 
sheath  to  the  body,  by  nullifying  the  capacity  for 
absorption  which  is  possessed  by  the  underlying  true 
skin. 

When  a  portion  of  the  scarf-skin  has  been  removed, 
and  the  underlying  true  skin  laid  bare,  then  absorption, 
no  longer  hindered,  takes  place  very  readily.  A  familiar 
instance  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  process  of  vaccination. 
The  point  of  a  lancet,  which  has  been  dipped  in  vaccine 
matter,  is  made  to'  pierce  the  scarf-skin  of  the  arm.,  and 
is  then  slid  on  between  the  scarf-skin  and  the  true  skin, 
thus  lodging  the  vaccine  matter,  which  it  carries  with  it, 
on  the  very  surface  of  the  true  skin.  The  vaccine 
matter  thus  deposited  is  speedily  sucked  into  the 
substance  of  the  true  skin,  arid  produces  that  thorough 
change  in  the  whole  system  which  we  are  only  aware  of 
by  the  complete  protection  that  it  affords  us  against  the 
attacks  of  small-pox. 

Men  whose  occupation  obliges  them  to  handle  half- 
putrid  hides,  under  ordinary  circumstances  escape  any 
mischief  from  their  work  ;  but  if  they  happen  to  have  a 
scratch  on  one  of  their  hands,  the  little  line  where  the 
scarf-skin  has  got  removed  becomes  an  active  absorber  of 
the  putrid  matter,  and  the  man  is  liable  to,  and  in  fact 
often  does,  incur  serious  illness  owing  to  this  trivial 
accident. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  ways  in  which  substances 
may  come  to  be  absorbed  by  the  skin ;  matters  which,  if 
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merely  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  scarf-sldn  are  not 
capable  of  being  absorbed  into  the  body,  will,  if  rubbed 
over  it,  shortly  exhibit  proofs  of  having  penetrated  the 
scarf-skin,  and  of  having  entered  the  system.  The 
effect  of  mercurial  ointment,  which  was  formerly  in  much 
greater  use  than  it  is  at  the  present  day,  is  an  example 
of  this.  If  the  ointment  be  merely  smeared  on  the  skin, 
no  effect  on  the  system  is  produced,  even  though  the 
ointment  be  allowed  to  remain  on  for  a  long  while  ;  but 
if  it  be  diligently  rubbed  into  the  skin  for  a  short  time, 
especially  if  a  place  be  selected  where  the  scarf-skin  is 
thin — for  instance,  the  inner  surface  of  the  thighs, — the 
peculiar  effects  of  mercury  on  the  system  are  soon  pro¬ 
duced  ;  for  example,  a  flow  of  saliva  is  excited. 

Tartar-emetic  ointment  employed  in  the  same  way  will 
soon  exhibit  its  own  special  influence  on  the  system  ;  for 
example,  vomiting  is  brought  on.  Purgatives  rubbed 
into  the  skin  will  produce  an  action  of  the  bowels. 

The  effect  of  the  rubbing  is  probably  to  convey  the 
particles  of  matter  into  the  “  pores  ”  of  the  skin, — that  is 
to  say,  into  the  orifices  of  the  little  gland-tubes — by  which 
means  they  reach  the  true  skin  directly,  and  thus  come 
to  be  more  readily  absorbed  than  they  can  be  through 
the  impervious  epidermis. 

Another  method  for  avoiding  the  hindrance  that  the 
scarf-skin  offers  to  absorption  in  cases  where  it  is  desirable 
to  introduce  medicinal  substances  into  the  system  by 
means  of  the  skin,  is  to  remove  a  piece  of  the  scarf-skin, 
and  to  apply  the  medicine  directly  to  the  surface  of  the 
true  skin  which  is  thus  laid  bare.  The  removal  of  the 
scarf- skin  is  readily  effected  by  applying  a  small  blister¬ 
ing  plaster,  or  by  painting  a  little  blistering  fluid  over 
a  limited  surface  of  the  skin  by  means  of  a  camel’s-hair 
brush.  As  soon  as  the  watery  blister  rises,  the  raised 
insensitive  scarf-skin  is  clipped  all  round  the  edge  of  it 
with  a  pair  of  fine  scissors  and  removed,  and  the  medi¬ 
cine,  in  the  shape  of  powder,  is  sprinkled  on  to  the  bare 
true  skin. 
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This  method  of  administering  medicines  by  the  shin, 
which  is  under  certain  conditions  a  most  valuable  means 
of  treatment,  is  called  the  M  endermic  method  ” 

But  another  plan  for  bringing  medicines  within  reach 
of  the  true  shin,  called  the  “  hypodermic  method,,”  has 
been  lately  devised  by  the  ingenuity  of  Dr.  Wood,  of 
Edinburgh.  His  method  is  to  pierce  both  the  scarf-skin 
and  the  true  skin  through  with  a  fine  needle,  the  centre 
of  which  is  hollow,  in  fact,  a  very  fine  tube,  which  opens 
a  little  short  of  the  point.  He  then,  by  means  of  a  very 
small  syringe  attached  to  the  blunt  end  of  the  hollow- 
needle,  squirts  down  the  needle  a  certain  number  of  drops 
through  the  true  skin  ;  these  drops  distilling  from  the 
pointed  end  of  the  needle,  which  is  just  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  true  skin,  escape  between  the  under  surface  of  the 
true  skin  and  the  flesh  that  is  covered  by  it.  He  thus,  by 
means  of  a  fine  puncture  in  the  skin,  which  produces  no 
more  pain  than  the  momentary  sensation  of  pricking  the 
finger,  avoids  the  inconvenience  of  having  to  blister  off 
the  scarf-skin  in  order  to  get  at  the  surface  of  the  true 
skin  ;  and  he  saves  the  discomfort  of  the  sore  place  that 
remains  afterwards  by  simply  bringing  the  medicine  into 
contact  with  the  under  surface  of  the  true  skin,  which  is 
quite  as  powerful  an  absorber  as  its  upper  surface. 

It  maybe  asked,  however,  “  Why  undergo  either  of  these 
annoyances,  when  the  usual  plan  of  taking  medicines  by 
the  mouth  is  so  much  more  convenient  ?  Is  not  the 
stomach  capable  of  absorbing  substances  as  readily  as 
the  skin  P”  The  reason  why  medicines  are  sometimes 
administered  by  the  skin  is  that  in  certain  cases  they 
disagree  with  the  stomach  so  much  as  almost  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  administering  them  in  the  usual  way, 
and  that  in  some  cases — as,  for  instance,  in  lock-jaw — it 
becomes  physically  impossible  to  relieve  the  disease  by 
means  of  medicines  that  have  to  be  swallowed. 

It  has  long  been  a  doubtful  question  whether  the 
scarf-skin  prevented  the  true  skin  from  absorbing  water  ; 
and  as  the  skin  is  constantly  exsuding  water,  there  is 
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much  practical  difficulty  in  determining  the  fact.  But 
the  question  has  been  set  at  rest  by  the  repeated  and 
carefully-conducted  experiments  of  Dr.  Madden,  who, 
scrupulously  avoiding  all  sources  of  error  in  his  investi¬ 
gations,  found  that  after  half  an  hour’s  immersion  in  the 
bath,  his  body  gained  half  an  ounce  in  weight.  More¬ 
over,  in  severe  cases  of  difficulty  in  swallowing,  when  not 
even  liquids  can  be  got  down,  it  is  found  that  immersion 
of  the  body  in  a  bath  of  warm  water  will  assuage  thirst. 

Shipwrecked  sailors,  too,  unable  to  obtain  fresh  water, 
find  their  urgent  thirst  allayed  by  soaking  their  clothes 
in  the  sea,  and  wearing  them  whilst  wet,  or  by  frequently 
bathing  themselves  in  the  sea. 

But  the  capacity  of  the  skin  for  absorbing  water  is 
still  more  perceptible  in  some  of  the  lower  members  of 
the  animal  world.  Frogs,  and  even  lizards  in  whom  the 
scarf-skin  is  thicker  than  in  man,  after  losing  weight, 
and  acquiring  a  dried-up  shrivelled  appearance  by  being 
kept  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  will,  if  only  their  hind-quarters 
be  immersed  in  water,  speedily  regain  their  weight  and 
plumpness. 

From  carefully-conducted  experiments,  it  has  been 
proved,  too,  that  the  skin  is  capable  of  absorbing  notf 
only  water  but  various  gases. 

TACTILE  FUNCTION  OE  THE  SKIN. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  purposes  of  the  skin 
is  its  office  as  the  organ  of  the  sense  of  touch.  Every 
part  of  the  body  is  more  or  less  sensitive ;  but  the  skin  is 
especially  sensitive.  When  a  limb  is  removed  by  amputa¬ 
tion,  the  chief  pain  of  the  operation  is  caused  by  the  knife 
dividing  the  skin.  All  the  pain  caused  by  the  remainder 
of  the  operation  is  as  nothing  compared  to  this. 

But  the  skin  is  not  only  more  sensitive  in  degree  than 
other  parts  of  the  body,  but  its  sensitiveness  is  also 
of  a  more  exalted  hind ;  that  is  to  say,  it  not  only  feels 
impressions  more  gpungently,  but  can  also  discriminate 
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with  far  greater  nicety  the  exact  nature  of  these  impres¬ 
sions  than  is  permitted  to  any  other  jrnrt  of  the  body, 
excepting  the  other  organs  of  special  sensation. 

The  organs  of  special  sensation  are  the  eye,  the  ear, 
the  nose,  and  the  palate  ;  these,  with  the  skin,  are  the 
organs  of  the  five  senses, — of  sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste, 
and  touch. 

In  order  to  enable  the  skin  to  act  as  the  instrument 
of  the  sense  of  touch,  it  is  amply  provided  with  minute 
sensitive  fibres,  which  are  spread  out  so  abundantly  in 
its  substance,  that  we  cannot  prick  a  single  spot  with 
the  point  of  the  finest  needle  without  its  being  instantly 
felt.  But  although  the  whole  surface  of  the  skin  is 
extremely  sensitive,  its  delicate  sense  of  touch  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  abundant  papillae  with  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  upper  surface  of  the  true  skin  is  thickly  studded. 
In  these  papillae,  which  are  extremely  minute  sugarloaf¬ 
shaped  pimples,  many  of  the  nerve-fibres  end.  It  is  on 
the  palm  surface  of  the  hands  and  fingers  and  on  the 
soles  of  the  feet  that  the  sense  of  touch  is  most  acute, 
and  it  is  in  these  situations  that  the  papillae  are  most 
abundant  and  most  prominent.  Over  other  parts  of  the 
skin  they  are  thinly  scattered,  and  are  scarcely  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  true  skin. 

The  scarf-skin,  as  has  before  been  explained,  is  tolerably 
smooth  on  its  upper  surface,  while  its  under  surface  is  an 
exact  cast  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  true  skin,  presenting 
a  number  of  pits  corresponding  to  the  projections  of 
the  papillae,  and  a  number  of  ridges  corresponding  to  the 
intervals  between  the  papillae.  In  this  way,  by  being 
comparatively  thick  between  the  papillae,  and  thin  over 
their  tips,  it  helps  to  divide  the  sensitive  surface  of  the 
skin  into  a  number  of  separated  points,  each  of  which 
may  receive  a  distinct  impression  from  any  substance 
that  is  in  contact  with  the  skin.  The  value  of  the  scarf- 
skin  in  furthermore  aiding  the  sense  of  touch,  by  toning 
down  the  exquisite  sensitiveness  of  the  skin,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  when  the  scarf-skin  gets  peeled  off  from 
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the  true  skin,  the  latter  loses  its  delicate  sense  of  touch, 
and  derives  from  objects  placed  in  contact  with  it  only  a 
sense  of  pain. 

When  the  scarf-skin,  however,  becomes  excessively 
thick,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  heel,  it  deadens  the  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  the  true  skin  too  much,  and  the  sense  of 
touch  again  becomes  imperfect  for  a  different  reason. 

As  has  been  before  said,  the  skin  is  not  equally  sensi¬ 
tive  all  over,  and  its  comparative  sensitiveness  at  different 
parts  has  been  carefully  ascertained  by  touching  the  skin 
with  the  points  of  a  pair  of  compasses  (the  eyes  of  the 
person  experimented  on  being  closed),  and  finding  how 
near  the  points  could  be  brought  to  one  another,  and  yet 
felt  distinctly  as  two  points.  The  tip  of  the  middle 
finger  was  found  to  be  the  most  sensitive  part  of  all ; 
here  the  points  of  the  compasses  can  be  felt  distinctly 
as  two,  when  separated  only  of  an  inch ;  when  the 
points  were  brought  nearer  together  than  this,  then  the  two 
points  felt  like  one.  But  on  the  skin  of  the  back,  just  in 
the  middle  over  the  spine,  and  on  the  skin  of  the  middle 
of  the  arm  and  of  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  which  are  the 
three  least  sensitive  parts  of  the  surface,  the  points  re¬ 
quire  to  be  separated  quite  2|-  inches  before  they  can 
be  distinctly  felt  as  two  points;  that  is  to  say,  if  a 
person  be  touched  at  the  same  moment  with  two  points 
which  are  two  inches  apart  from  another  (on  his  back), 
they  feel  to  him  exactly  like  one  point  only,  and  if  the 
points  of  a  pair  of  compasses  be  separated  that  distance 
apart,  he  cannot  tell  whether  he  is  being  touched  (on  the 
back)  with  one  point  or  with  two. 

From  these  experiments,  which  any  person  may  make 
for  himself,  it  is  clear  that  the  skin  on  the  tip  of  the 
middle  finger  is  about  thirty  times  as  sensitive  as  the  skin 
of  the  middle  of  the  back. 

But  there  are  other  sensations  besides  the  mere  sensa¬ 
tion  of  touch,  which  the  skin  is  capable  of  feeling ;  for 
instance,  the  sensation  of  heat  and  the  sensation  of 
tickling,  which  differ  altogether  in  character  from  the 
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sensation  of  touch;  and,  curiously  enough,  it  is  not  in 
the  situation  where  the  sense  of  touch  is  most  perfect 
that  these  other  sensations  are  most  acutely  to  he  felt. 
For  instance,  the  sense  of  touch  is  more  perfect  in  the 
right  hand  than  in  the  left ;  but  not  so  the  sense  of 
warmth.  If  a  jugful  of  warm  water  he  poured,  half  of 
■>t  into  one  basin  and  the  remaining  half  into  another 
oasin,  and  the  two  hands  he  plunged  one  into  either 
oasin,  that  basin  in  which  the  left  hand  is  placed  will 
appear  to  contain  warmer  water  than  the  other  basin, 
and  if  the  hands  he  changed,  the  water  in  which  the  left 
hand  is  immersed  will  still  appear  the  warmer  ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  left  hand  is  more  sensitive  to  the  sensation  of 
heat  than  the  right  hand  is. 

It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  water  in  which  a  single 
finger  can  be  kept  without  discomfort  will  produce  a 
scalding  sensation  when  the  entire  hand  is  immersed  in  it. 
Most  persons  who  have  have  had  to  put  their  feet  in 
warm  water  to  get  rid  of  a  cold  (a  description  which  in 
this  climate  includes  everybody),  must  recollect  having 
involuntarily  tried  this  very  experiment  for  themselves. 
After  having  carefully  adjusted  the  temperature  of  the 
foot-bath  to  a  nicety,  and  tried  it  three  or  four  times 
with  the  fingers,  to  see  that  it  is  just  comfortable,  matters 
are  considered  to  be  arranged,  and  with  one  movement  a 
blanket  is  flung  over  the  knees,  and  both  feet  are  slipped 
into  the  water ;  hut,  as  a  rule,  out  the  feet  come  again 
almost  directly,  and  are  popped  on  to  the  edge  of  the 
bath,  to  cool  as  quickly  as  they  possibly  can.  In  fact,  it 
is  soon  ascertained  that  a  temperature  which  feels  merely 
warm  to  two  or  three  fingers  only,  appears  scalding  when 
felt  by  the  more  extensive  surface  of  a  pair  of  feet  and 
ankles. 

The  sensations  of  cold  and  warmth  felt  by  the  skin  are 
in  a  great  measure  the  effect  of  comparison ;  indeed,  the 
skin,  in  its  perception  of  warmth,  is  very  far  from  being 
a  good  thermometer ;  for  exactly  the  same  temperature 
that  would  at  one  time  feel  to  it  as  cold,  will  at  another 
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time  seem  to  be  warm.  For  example,  after  a  person 
has  been  in  a  warm  atmosphere,  a  degree  of  temperature 
a  very  little  lower,  which  would  under  other  circum¬ 
stances  appear  warm,  produces  the  sensation  of  cold,  and 
a  sudden  change  to  the  extent  of  a  few  degrees  from  a 
cold  temperature  to  one  less  severe  will  produce  the  sen¬ 
sation  of  warmth. 

And  so  a  sudden  fall  in  the  temperature  during 
summer  time  is  as  productive  of  coughs  and  colds,  and 
requires  the  putting  on  of  extra  clothing,  as  much  as  if 
it  occurred  in  winter ;  notwithstanding  that  the  degree 
to  which  the  temperature  has  fallen  in  the  summer  be 
much  above  the  degree  from  which  it  falls  in  winter. 

Beyond  certain  limits  of  temperature,  the  skin  is  unable 
to  distinguish  between  warmth  and  cold.  Quicksilver, 
which  freezes  at  a  temperature  of  forty  degrees  below 
zero,  becomes,  in  the  solid  state,  as  dangerous  a  sub¬ 
stance  to  touch,  owing  to  its  excessive  coldness,  as  red- 
hot  iron  is  on  the  opposite  account ;  and,  curiously 
enough,  produces  exactly  the  same  sensation,  when 
touched,  as  is  produced  by  red-hot  iron.  Some  years 
since,  being  desirous  of  ascertaining  for  myself  whether 
the  sensation  occasioned  by  touching  frozen  mercury  was 
really  so  exactly  like  that  of  a  “burn’"  as  was  represented, 
I  tried  the  experiment,  and  very  soon  had  all  my  doubts 
on  the  question  completely  removed. 

The  distinctness  and  intensity  of  an  impression  on  the 
nerves  of  sensation  depend  very  much  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  mind  lends  its  help  in  receiving  the  sensation. 

A  painful  sensation  becomes  more  intolerable  the 
more  the  attention  is  directed  to  it,  and  a  trivial  sensa¬ 
tion,  such  as  a  slight  feeling  of  irritation  at  some  spot, 
may  often,  by  allowing  the  attention  constantly  to  dwell 
on  it,  be  converted  into  severe  and  tormenting  itching. 

A  further  illustration  of  the  effect  of  the  co-operation 
of  the  mind  in  altering  the  distinctness  of  sensations  is 
afforded  by  the  common  trick  of  pulling  a  hair  out  of 
a  person’s  head  so  that  he  shall  not  be  able  to  know  it. 
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The  operator  having  gained  a  good  hold  of  one  of  the 
hairs  of  the  head  of  the  person  to  he  experimented  on, 
holds  it  for  an  instant  loose,  and  at  the  moment  of 
twitching  it  out,  administers  a  slap  on  the  patient’s 
head,  and  tells  him  that  unless  he  hold  his  head  still,  he 
shall  not  try  the  trick  at  all ;  whereupon  the  patient, 
being  perfectly  unconscious  that  the  thing  has  been  done, 
generally  makes  his  ignorance  of  it  pretty  clear  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  permit  it.  The  slap  on  the  head  so  fully 
engages  the  attention  of  the  mind  for  the  moment,  that 
the  little  operation  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
would  occasion  a  sharp  twinge,  is  quite  unperceived. 

The  improvement  of  the  sense  of  touch  in  blind  persons 
is  in  part  to  be  attributed  to  the  increased  attention  that 
they  bestow  on  their  sensations,  though  it  is  partly  due 
to  the  increased  development  of  the  tactile  organs,  owing 
to  the  more  frequent  use  of  them. 

The  mind,  however,  may  have  a  still  greater  influence 
in  the  production  of  a  sensation  than  any  of  the  above 
examples  would  go  to  prove,  as  is  shown  in  the  following 
case,  related  by  Professor  Bennet : — “  A  butcher  was 
brought  into  the  shop  of  Mr.  Macfarlan,  the  druggist, 
from  the  market-place  opposite,  labouring  under  a  terrible 
accident.  The  man,  on  trying  to  hook  up  a  heavy  piece 
of  meat  above  his  head,  slipped,  and  the  sharp  hook 
penetrated  his  arm,  so  that  he  himself  was  suspended. 
On  being  examined,  he  was  pale,  almost  pulseless,  and 
expressed  himself  as  suffering  acute  agony.  The  arm 
could  not  be  moved  without  causing  excessive  pain ;  and 
in  cutting  off  the  sleeve,  he  frequently  cried  out;  yet 
when  the  arm  was  exposed,  it  was  found  to  be  quite  un¬ 
injured,  the  hook  having  only  traversed  the  sleeve  of  his 
coat ! ” 

The  excitement  of  the  sensation  of  tickling  in  a  “  ticklish 
person,”  by  any  movement  that  suggests  the  idea,  and  to 
a  feeling  of  creeping  in  persons  that  are  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  bed-infesting  insects,  by  the  bare  mention  of 
them,  are  examples  of  the  same  kind. 
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Neuralgic  pains,  which  produce  a  sensation  of  stabbing 
are  examples  of  sensations  occurring  independently  of  an 
external  cause ;  so  is  the  shuddering  feeling  that  is  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  thought  of  anything  horrid. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  HAIRS. 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  hair  is  to  assist  the 
skin  in  protecting  the  underlying  structures  from  injury. 
The  notable  capacity  of  the  hair  for  resisting  putrefaction 
has  already  been  spoken  of;  its  tenacity,  or  power  of  re- 
risting  tension,  is  also  very  considerable,  as  is  evinced  by 
the  great  weight  that  may  be  suspended  from  a  single 
hair ;  to  this,  allusion  was  made  when  describing  the 
structure  of  the  hair.  But  the  extraordinary  toughness 
of  hair  is  as  remarkable  as  either  of  its  qualities  above 
referred  to.  This  is  a  matter  of  experience  to  every  one 
who  has  a  beard  to  shave.  Unless  the  stubble  has  been 
thoroughly  softened  by  means  of  soap,  the  process  0f 
shaving,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  sharpest  razor,  is  a  very 
unsatisfactory  operation,  the  extreme  natural  toughness 
of  the  stumps  of  hair  offering  too  much  resistance  to 
permit  of  their  being  readily  mown  down. 

A  friend  of  mine  who  was  for  a  long  while  resident  in 
Java,  owes  much  to  the  natural  toughness  of  the  human 
hair.  He  was  unfortunate  enough  to  get  mixed  up,  on 
one  occasion,  in  a  fray  with  some  Chinamen,  one  of  whom 
he  endeavoured  to  capture  by  seizing  his  tail ;  he  got  a 
good  hold  by  twisting  the  tail  round  his  fist,  and  had  a 
very  fair  prospect  of  preventing  the  retreat  of  his  foe. 
His  only  weapon,  a  thick  cudgel,  was  about  to  descend 
on  the  bald  head  of  the  Chinaman,  when  the  tables  were 
suddenly  turned  by  the  descent  of  a  sword  on  his  entangled 
fist.  One  finger  of  it  only  was  unprotected  by  the  tail, 
and  got  shorn  through  ;  but  the  remaining  four,  thanks 
to  the  toughness  of  the  tail,  remained  unscathed.  The 
hair  of  the  head  is  doubtless  an  important  protection  to 
the  skull  against  physical  injury  of  various  kinds,  and 
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one  reason  for  hair  on  the  face  being  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  grown  men  may  probably  be  found  in  their 
greater  exposure  to  physical  injury  of  all  kinds,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  women  and  children.  In  animals,  very 
great  protection  is  afforded  to  the  skin  by  the  hair  with 
which  it  is  so  abundantly  covered,  and  in  those  animals 
that  are  bald — as,  for  instance,  the  elephant  and  the  rhino¬ 
ceros — the  absence  of  hair  is  compensated  for  by  a  very 
unusual  thickness  of  the  skin. 

However,  it  is  not  only  against  physical  injury  that 
the  hair  serves  to  protect  the  parts  covered  by  it ;  it  pro¬ 
tects  them  also  from  the  effects  of  extreme  cold.  Of  this 
latter  property,  which  hair  possesses  on  account  of  its 
being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  we  avail  ourselves  when 
we  make  use  of  furs  as  articles  of  winter  clothing. 

The  warmth  that  is  conferred  by  blankets,  flannels,  and 
other  kinds  of  woollen  clothing,  is  the  result  of  this 
peculiar  property  possessed  by  hair,  of  keeping  in  the  heat 
of  the  body  ;  for  wool  is  nothing  else  than  a  species  of 
hair.  But  hair  is  as  well  qualified  to  keep  heat  out  as  to 
keep  it  in,  and  for  the  same  reason,  namely,  that  it 
permits  but  slowly  of  the  passage  of  heat  through  it. 
We  have  an  example  of  its  value  in  this  respect  in  the 
blankets  with  which  every  ice-cart  is  provided ;  and  any 
one  who  takes  two  pieces  of  ice  of  the  same  size,  and 
places  them  side  by  side  on  a  plate,  the  one  wrapped  up 
in  a  piece  of  flannel,  and  the  other  exposed,  will  find  that 
the  wrapped-up  piece  will  long  outlast  the  other.  In 
the  same  manner,  the  hair  of  the  head  protects  the  head 
from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  in  hot  weather ;  and 
the  fur  of  animals  who  inhabit  tropical  climates  must  be 
as  valuable  to  them  in  protecting  their  skins  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  as  it  is  to  polar  animals  in  pro¬ 
tecting  them  from  the  cold. 

But  there  is  another  protective  duty  that  is  performed 
by  hairs,  and  that  is,  to  guard  certain  orifices  of  the  body 
against  the  intrusion  of  irritating  particles,  the  incur¬ 
sions  of  insects,  &c.  For  example,  the  small  hairs  within 
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the  nostrils  very  evidently  fulfil  such  a.11  office;  so  do 
the  eyelashes ;  so  again  the  hairs  at  the  entrance  of  the 
ear-tube ;  and  the  moustache  may  he  placed  in  the  same 
category.  However  much  a  moustache  may  be  in  the 
way  when  its  wearer  is  taking  soup,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  at  other  times  it  is  often  of  very  great  service  to  him. 
In  this  country  it  will,  at  all  events,  often  keep  a  great 
deal  of  dust  out  of  his  mouth,  that  he  would  otherwise 
have  to  swallow;  and  in  tropical,  sandy  countries,  where 
the  hot  wind  is  laden  with  heated  dust,  the  lips  of  a 
person  who  is  moustacheless  are  apt  to  become  speedily 
blistered. 

In  some  animals,  the  hairs  in  certain  situations  become 
delicate  organs  of  touch.  The  whiskers  of  cats  are  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  kind.  These  tactile  hairs,  as  they  may  be 
termed,  are  stiffer  than  any  of  the  other  hairs,  so  that 
they  may,  without  yielding,  transmit  the  impressions 
they  receive  to  the  sensitive  hair-glands  from  which  they 
grow.  Even  in  this  capacity,  the  hairs  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  protective  organs.  Another  protective  purpose 
served  by  the  hairs  is  that  of  a  brush  or  fan,  to  keep  off 
insects  from  distant  parts  of  the  body  :  the  mane  and 
tail  of  a  horse  fulfil  such  a  purpose. 

Amongst  the  Australian  aborigines,  who  are  a  species 
of  negro,  the  hair  of  the  head,  which  is  more  or  less 
woolly,  is  allowed  to  grow  into  a  tangled  bush.  This  is 
made  use  of  by  the  naked  savages  as  a  ready  receptacle 
for  such  articles  of  personal  use  as  they  can  contrive  to 
stick  into  it,  so  that  it  serves  them  as  a  species  of  pocket. 
Thus,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  collection  of  favourite 
tobacco-pipes  adorning  the  head  of  a  savage,  whose  taste 
is  nice  in  such  matters,  the  stems  being  thrust  into  his 
matted  peruke,  with  the  bowls  sticking  out,  all  round  his 
head,  like  a  chaplet  of  dingy-white  roses.  This  purpose 
served  by  the  hair  is,  however,  to  be  ranked  rather  as  a 
device  of  the  ingenuity  of  man,  than  as  a  design  of 
nature.  So,  too,  is  the  single  tuft  left  from  motives  of 
honour  by  the  North- American  Indian  on  his  otherwise 
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shaven  crown ;  so  that  his  enemy,  if  victorious,  may  not 
be  put  to  any  unnecessary  trouble  in  scalping  him ;  and 
the  single  loch  of  hair  cultivated  by  the  followers  of 
Mahomed  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  good  hold  to  the 
hand  of  the  angel  who  is  to  take  them,  after  death,  to  the 
land  of  the  houris. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

ON  UNHEALTHY  CONDITIONS  OP  THE  SKIN. 

THE  various  unhealthy  conditions  to  which  the  skin  is 
liable  are  divisible  into  twelve  groups,  as  follows : — 
1.  The  rashes.  These  are  characterized  by  inflam¬ 
matory  redness  of  the  true  skin.  The  redness  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  an  unusual  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
minute  blood-vessels  of  the  true  skin.  This  may  be 
proved  by  pressing  the  tip  of  the  finger  on  the  reddened 
skin  for  a  moment,  and  then  suddenly  withdrawing  it,  so 
as  to  enable  the  effect  of  the  pressure  to  be  immediately 
viewed  before  it  has  subsided.  It  may  then  be  seen  that 
the  spot  on  which  the  finger  has  pressed  is  much  paler 
than  the  surrounding  skin.  In  a  few  seconds,  however, 
the  colour  returns,  and  the  spot  that  has  been  pressed 
on  can  no  longer  be  distinguished. 

After  the  disappearance  of  any  of  the  “  rashes,”  the 
scarf-skin  is  left  for  some  time  in  a  scurfy  condition  ;  but 
at  length  recovers  its  natural  state,  and  at  last  no  trace 
whatever  of  the  rash  remains. 

This  temporaiy  scurfiness  of  the  scarf-skin  may  be 
readily  explained.  The  disordered  true  skin  is  no  longer 
capable  of  maintaining  the  scarf-skin  in  its  natural  con¬ 
dition  ;  the  latter  becomes  drier  and  more  brittle  than  in 
health,  and  consequently  separates  in  visible  flakes, 
instead  of  being  gradually  cast  off  as  an  imperceptible 
dust,  as  we  have  seen  is  the  rule  with  it  in  the  healthy 
condition. 

2.  The  scaly  eruptions.  In  these,  also,  there  is  inflam¬ 
matory  redness  of  the  true  skin,  and  scurfiness  of  the 
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scarf-skin ;  but  there  is  this  difference  between  the  scaly 
eruptions  and  tbe  rashes,  namely,  that  in  the  latter  there 
is  only  one  shedding  of  the  scarf-skin,  after  which  it  is 
reproduced  in  its  natural  state  of  health ;  w^hereas,  in 
the  former,  the  shedding  is  repeated  and  continuous  ;  and 
instead  of  occurring  only  at  the  termination  of  the 
disease,  takes  place  constantly  during  its  progress. 

3.  The  pimply  eruptions.  These  are  characterized  by 
small,  solid,  somewhat  pointed  projections  on  the  surface  of 
the  skin,  about  the  size  of  a  pin’s  head,  or  larger.  Each 
of  these  consists  of  a  minute  projection  or  swelling  of  the 
substance  of  the  true  skin,  which  pushes  out,  and  is 
covered  by,  a  miniature  pouch  of  the  scarf-skin. 

4.  The  vesicular  eruptions.  These  differ  from  the 
preceding  only  in  the  circumstance  of  the  little  projec¬ 
tions  containing  a  liquid,  instead  of  a  solid  substance. 
The  miniature  pouches  of  the  scarf-skin,  instead  of  being 
protruded  by  a  solid  out-growth  of  the  substance  of  the 
true  skin,  are  raised  up  by  a  small  drop  of  watery  fluid, 
which  is  exuded  from  the  blood-vessels  of  the  surface  of  the 
true  skin.  There  is,  consequently  this  difference  between 
a  “  vesicle”  and  a  “  pimple,”  that  if  the  latter  be  pricked 
with  the  point  of  a  needle,  the  true  skin  itself  is  wounded, 
and  a  drop  of  blood  issues  from  it ;  whereas,  if  the  former 
be  pricked,  the  true  skin  is  not  reached,  and  there  is 
merely  an  escape  of  watery  fluid,  just  as  happens  on 
pricking  a  blister. 

5.  The  pustular  eruptions.  The  only  difference  between 
these  and  the  preceding  is  that  the  fluid  contained  in  the 
little  pouches  of  scarf-skin  is  mattery,  instead  of  watery  ; 
and  so  the  little  bladder  looks  milky  and  yellowish, 
instead  of  being  transparent  and  colourless. 

6.  The  blistery  eruptions.  These  differ  from  the  vesi¬ 
cular  eruptions  only  in  the  size  of  the  collections  of  fluid 
that  form  between  the  true  and  the  scarf  skin  ;  in  the 
latter  group,  these  little  collections  rarely  exceed  the  size  of 
a  hemp-seed,  and  are  often  much  smaller;  whereas,  in  the 
former,  their  average  size  varies  from  that  of  a  split  pea 
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to  that  of  a  split  bean,  and  they  are  sometimes  much 
larger. 

7.  The  tubercular  or  knobbed  eruptions.  These,  like 
the  pimply  eruptions,  consist  of  little  solid  projections 
from  the  surface  of  the  skin;  but  the  “tubercles”  are 
much  larger  than  the  “  pimples,”  and  instead  of  being 
pointed,  they  are  flattened  at  their  tops.  They  are, 
moreover,  slower  to  come,  and  also  slower  to  go,  than  the 
“  pimples”  are.  Indeed,  in  many  instances,  they  exhibit 
no  disposition  to  disappear  at  all  of  their  own  accord, 
however  slowly ;  in  other  words,  they  are  (naturally) 
permanent.  When  they  disappear,  they  generally  do  so 
by  little  ulcers  forming  on  them,  and  gradually  eating 
them  away. 

8.  The  spots.  These  are  permanent  discolorations  of 
some  portion  of  the  skin,  accompanied  often  with  a 
change  in  its  structure.  These  stains  may  be  either 
white  or  dark-coloured. 

In  addition  to  the  eruptions  which  I  shall  describe  as 
belonging  to  the  preceding  groups,  there  are  certain 
others  which,  although  they  might  be  classed  under  one  or 
another  of  the  above  headings  ;  yet,  from  their  evidently 
close  connection  with  one  another,  require  to  be  collected 
into  distinct  additional  groups,  which  are  : — 

9.  The  animal-parasite  eruptions.  These  are  erup¬ 
tions  provoked  by  the  irritation  set  up  by  insects  which 
live  on  the  skin. 

10.  The  vegetable-parasite  eruptions.  These  are  erup¬ 
tions  provoked  by  the  presence  of  a  vegetable  fungus, 
which  grows  on,  and  derives  its  nourishment  from,  the 
skin. 

11.  The  oil-gland  eruptions.  These  are  produced  by 
an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  oil-glands  of  the  skin. 

12.  Unhealthy  conditions  of  the  hair. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  HASHES. 

THESE  are  the  Inflammatory  Blush,  the  Rose-rash, 
and  the  Nettle-rash. 

The  Inflammatory  Blush  appears  as  definite  patches 
of  a  red  colour,  occupying  a  limited  portion  of  the 
skin. 

In  the  Bose-rash  (or  false  measles,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called),  there  is  a  diffused  mottling  of  the  skin,  which  is 
spread  over  a  considerable  extent  of  surface ;  the  varie¬ 
gated  appearance  being  produced  by  small  rose-coloured 
patches,  which,  running  into  one  another,  inclose  islets 
of  unaffected  skin  ;  while  the  Nettle-rash  comes  out  as 
solid,  flat,  elevated  patches,  or  wheals,  as  they  are  called, 
which  are  of  a  dull  white  colour,  and  surrounded  by  a  red 
blush.  The  skin  has,  in  fact,  an  appearance  as  if  it  had 
been  stung  with  nettles ;  and  hence  the  name  of  the 
rash. 

The  Inflammatory  Blush  is  attended  with  tingling, 
pricking,  and  smarting  of  the  surface  affected ;  but  gene¬ 
rally  not  with  itching. 

It  is  of  two  kinds  :  the  one  is  of  a  purely  local  cha¬ 
racter;  that  is  to  say,  is  produced  by  causes  acting  merely 
on  a  certain  portion  of  the  skin.  The  other  is  of  a  con¬ 
stitutional  character,  and  arises  from  causes  which  affect 
the  system  more  generally.  As  an  example  of  the  first 
kind,  the  state  of  skin  produced  by  the  action  of  a 
mustard  poultice  may  be  taken.  The  soreness  of  the 
upper  lip  that  occurs  during  a  severe  cold  in  the  head, 
and  which  is  produced  by  the  irritating  watery  discharge 
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that  flows  from  the  nose  may  he  taken  as  another  exam¬ 
ple.  These  are  instances  of  the  rash  in  its  simplest  form. 

A  severer  example  of  it  is  often  to  be  met  with  in 
infants  (especially  in  those  who  are  unusually  plump  and 
of  a  pasty  complexion),  in  the  deep  creases  of  the  skin 
about  the  neck  and  the  groins.  Here  it  results  from  the 
perspiration  confined  between  the  two  surfaces  of  skin 
that  touch  one  another  ;  this  soaks  into  the  scarf-skin, 
giving  it  an  opaque  and  sodden  appearance,  and  pene¬ 
trates  to  the  true  skin,  which  it  irritates  and  inflames. 
The  result  is,  that  a  raw  surface,  discharging  a  thin 
mattery  fluid,  is  formed  in  the  crease,  and  this,  if 
neglected,  is  apt  to  pass  into  a  large,  pale,  indolent 
ulcer,  which  may  be  very  troublesome  to  heal. 

Another  source  of  the  same  complaint  in  infants  is 
the  indolence  of  nurses,  who,  instead  of  seeing  that  the 
cloths  are  regularly  washed  each  time  they  are  changed, 
content  themselves  often  with  merely  drying  them  before 
the  fire,  and  the  unwashed  cloth,  stiffened  with  salts,  is 
made  to  serve  again.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  delicate  skin  of  the  infant  should  become,  under  these 
circumstances,  irritated  and  inflamed  ;  and  this  some¬ 
times  in  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  the  complaint  to  be 
mistaken,  especially  if  the  child  happen  to  have  a  slight 
cold,  for  a  serious  hereditary  disease. 

There  are  some  other  varieties  of  Local  Inflammatory 
Blush,  which  may  be  said  especially  to  depend  on  a  want 
of  vitality  and  a  want  of  activity  of  the  circulation  in 
the  portions  of  skin  that  are  affected.  One  variety 
occurs  in  the  legs  when  they  have  become  puffy  and 
much  swollen,  either  owing  to  general  dropsy  or  to  the 
less  serious  and  more  limited  condition  known  as  varicose 
veins.  The  Blush  appears  as  red  spots,  with  a  smooth 
shining  surface  ;  their  appearance  is  accompanied  with 
an  increase  of  the  swelling  immediately  beneath  them. 
What  gives  importance  to  this  variety  of  the  Blush,  is 
its  great  tendency  to  terminate  in  mortification  of  the 
skin  and  of  the  flesh  immediately  beneath  it.  This  is 
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heralded  by  a  purplish  line  of  the  skin  and  the  formation 
of  watery  blebs  on  its  surface. 

Another  variety  of  the  same  thing  is  the  “  Bed-sore ,”  a 
serious  mishap  which  is  apt  to  befall  bed-ridden  persons 
whose  strength  has  become  much  reduced.  It  occurs  in 
persons  who  are  paralyzed  in  the  lower  extremities,  or 
who  are  attacked  with  continued  fever.  It  is  occasioned, 
by  the  weight  of  the  body  resting  continually  on  some 
one  portion  of  the  skin,  the  vitality  of  which  has  become 
lowered. 

The  bed-sore  generally  forms  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  backbone,  or  on  one  or  other  of  the  hip-bones  ; 
accordingly  as  the  patient  may  lie  on  his  back  or  on  his 
side.  The  bed-sore  should  always  be  looked  for  where  long 
Confinement  to  bed  is  necessitated  by  any  debilitating 
disease,  especially  if  the  patient  be  at  all  advanced  in 
life,  since  the  sensitiveness  of  the  pressed-on  skin  becomes 
gradually  deadened  before  the  formation  of  the  blush  ; 
and  since,  as  in  the  preceding  variety,  mortification  is 
apt  to  ensue,  and  may  lead  to  a  fatal  result. 

I  have  seen  bed-ridden  patients  quite  unconscious  of 
the  misfortune  that  had  befallen  them  (the  numbed  skin 
giving  them  no  warning  whatever  of  it),  who,  when 
turned  round  in  the  bed,  presented  deep,  ragged  ulcers  in 
the  situations  above  mentioned;  but  who,  if  they  had 
been  properly  watched  from  the  commencement  of  their 
illness,  might  have  escaped  this  serious  mischief  alto¬ 
gether. 

The  last  variety  of  Local  Inflammatory  Blush  to  which 
I  shall  refer  is  the  “  Chillblain.” 

This  is  a  complaint  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  chil¬ 
dren  and  young  persons,  particularly  those  who  are  of  a 
pasty  complexion,  and  who  have,  as  they  say,  a  “  feeble 
circulation.”  Such  children  as  are  always  the  first  to 
complain  of  cold,  and  cannot  endure  sea-bathing,  except 
in  the  warmest  weather,  without  feeling  the  worse,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  better  for  it ;  these  are  the  sufferers  from 
chillblains. 
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Chillblains  are  of  much  commoner  occurrence  in  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  under  the  age  of  10  or  12,  than  they  are  in 
those  who  are  over  this  age.  Their  usual  seat  is  on  the 
backs  of  the  toes  and  of  the  fingers,  though,  after  the 
age  of  14  or  15,  they  are  found  also  on  the  nose. 
They  generally  happen  during  a  thaw,  or  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  warming  the  hands  or  feet  by  the  fire  when 
they  are  cold  and  damp. 

In  some  individuals,  they  appear  regularly  every 
winter,  disappearing  in  the  spring. 

Chillblains  make  their  appearance  in  the  form  of 
shining  red  swollen  patches.  Sometimes  these  patches 
soon  disappear,  leaving  only  a  slight  scurfiness  of  the 
scarf-skin. 

But  if  they  continue,  then  in  a  few  days  the  patch 
becomes  bluish,  and  a  water v  bleb  rises  on  the  surface. 
From  this  they  obtain  their  popular  name  (chill-blain, 
i.  e.  chill-6Ze6).  This  bleb  gets  broken. 

Then  ulceration  takes  place,  which  extends  little  by 
little.  A  foul-looking  wound  results,  which  is  some¬ 
times  pretty  deep,  having  irregular  edges  and  a  greyish 
floor,  and  forming  what  is  commonly  called  a  broken 
chill-blain.  This  ulcer  is  slow  to  heal. 

A  good  deal  of  severe  itching  (an  exception  to  the 
general  rule  of  Inflammatory  Blush),  as  well  as  of 
tingling,  accompanies  the  chillblain,  and  the  least  pres¬ 
sure  on  it  causes  severe  pain. 

A  chillblain  is  readily  recognized  and  distinguished 
by  the  influence  of  temperature  under  which  it  has 
originated,  by  its  situation,  by  the  course  it  takes,  by  the 
age  of  the  individual  affected,  and  by  the  constitutional 
peculiarities  with  which  it  is  generally  found  associated, 
and  which  have  been  already  referred  to. 

We  are  now  in  a  position,  having  made  ourselves 
acquainted  with  the  chief  varieties  of  Local  Inflam¬ 
matory  Blush,  to  take  into  consideration  their  preventive 
treatment  and  domestic  management. 

With  regard  to  the  application  of  mustard  poultices 
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it  should  be  remembered  tbat  they  are  not  always  a 
harmless,  although  a  very  favourite,  domestic  remedy. 
Children,  especially  pale,  pasty,  weakly  children,  are  not 
always  able  to  support  the  action  of  a  mustard  poultice  : 
for,  with  them,  as  very  often  happens,  instead  of  the 
mustard  poultice  producing  the  Inflammatory  Blush 
merely  in  its  simplest  form,  which  is  the  effect  that  we 
always  desire,  it  is  apt  to  do  something  more  than  this, 
and  produce  mortification  and  ulceration  of  the  skin  ;  so 
that  an  effect  approaching  what  we  find  in  the  varieties 
of  “  Blush,”  which  especially  depend  on  a  want  of  vitality 
(such  as  the  bed-sore  and  chillblain),  is  produced ;  and 
thus,  instead  of  having  merely  reddened  the  skin  and 
produced  a  mild  and  beneficial  counter-irritant  effect,  the 
poultice  has  added  to  the  constitutional  distress  that  it 
was  designed  to  relieve,  and  given  rise  to  mischief  which 
may  remain  long  after  the  original  complaint  has  been 
recovered  from. 

The  avoidance  of  a  mishap  of  this  kind  is  to  be  effected 
by  never  leaving  a  mustard  poultice  on  an  infant,  or, 
still  less,  sending  it  to  sleep  with  one  on.  The  mustard 
poultice,  which  ought  always  (in  the  case  of  an  infant)  to 
be  largely  diluted  with  flour,  should  be  held  to  the  part 
to  which  it  is  applied,  and  removed  every  minute  or  two, 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  effect  it  has  had  on 
the  tender  skin,  and  as  soon  as  (in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes)  a  good  scarlet  blush  has  been  produced,  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  poultice  should  be  discontinued,  and  the 
reddened  skin,  first  carefully  dried  with  a  very  soft  rag, 
should  be  then  well  dusted  over  with  “  violet-powder.” 

For  a  grown-up  person  who  has  been  too  severely 
treated  by  mustard-poulticing,  the  best  treatment  of  the 
inflamed  skin  is  a  gentle  dusting  over  with  starch -powder, 
and  the  application  of  a  layer  of  fine  cotton-wool. 

The  avoidance  of  the  annoying  soreness  of  the  upper 
lip  that  is  apt  to  accompany  a  severe  cold,  is  to  be  effected 
by  supplementing  the  provision  that  nature  herself  makes. 

When  discussing  the  purposes  of  the  oily  matter  of  the 
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perspiration,  we  learnt  that  one  of  its  uses  was  to  form  a 
protective  film  of  grease  over  the  surface  of  the  scarf-skin, 
and  thus  prevent  the  scarf-skin  from  getting  soaked 
through  with  fluids  that  might  be  irritating  to  the  true 
skin.  The  constant  flow  of  tenacious  fluid  over  the  lip 
and  the  constant  wiping  that  the  lip  undergoes,  soon 
removes  this  protective  oily  film,  and  before  it  has  time 
to  be  sufficiently  formed  anew,  it  is  again  wiped  and 
washed  away. 

hfow,  if  we  smear  the  upper  lip  with  some  greasy  sub¬ 
stance  which  shall  at  the  same  time  have  a  slightly 
astringent  effect  on  the  already  irritated  true  skin  (cold- 
cream*  for  example),  we  reinforce  nature  by  such  means 
as  a  study  of  her  operations  tells  us  are  best  adapted  to 
the  purpose,  and,  as  a  consequence,  we  obtain  effectually 
the  end  that  we  seek. 

The  variety  of  inflammatory  blush  that  occurs  in  the 
deep  folds  of  skin  of  fat  infants  is  to  be  warded  off  by 
means  of  a  scrupulous  attention  to  cleanliness.  The 
infant  should  be  washed  daily  with  bland  unirritating 
soap,  and  well  dusted  over  with  violet-powder  in  all  the 
deep  creases  of  the  skin. 

When  the  raw  place  has  once  formed,  it  will  often  heal 
under  very  simple  applications  :  washing  the  discharge 
away  frequently  with  rose-water,  and  keeping  a  piece  of 
very  thin  rag  dipped  in  rose-water  in  the  crease,  may 
sometimes  suffice. 

By  such  means  not  only  is  the  perspiration  kept  away 
from  the  sore  that  it  has  originated,  but  the  raw  surfaces 
being  kept  apart  from  one  another,  and  freed  from  the 
discharge  that  is  constantly  exuded  from  them,  have  a 
fairer  chance  of  healing. 

Of  course  if  an  ulcer  has  formed,  or  if  the  raw  surface 
fail  to  heal  under  such  simple  means,  medical  aid  must 
be  sought. 

The  variety  of  inflammatory  blush  that  is  apt  to  ap- 


*  Cold  cream  contains  rose-water,  which  is  a  mild  astringent. 
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pear  on  swollen  legs  may  be  greatly  improved  by  means 
of  rest.  The  person  affected  should  in  the  daytime  lie 
on  a  sofa,  with  the  affected  leg  raised  up  by  means  of  a 
pillow  placed  under  it,  and  recovery  may  be  further  pro¬ 
moted  by  rubbing  the  reddened  patch  with  camphorated 
spirit. 

Bed-sores  are  to  be  avoided  by  frequent  careful  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  fever-stricken  or  bed-ridden  patient ;  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  patient  scrupulously  clean ;  by  placing  the  patient 
on  a  water-bed  as  soon  as  any  tendency  to  the  formation  of 
a  bed-sore  is  detected,  or  (if  the  convenience  of  a  water- 
bed  be  not  at  hand),  by  such  a  careful  adjustment  of 
pillows  and  of  the  bedding  as  will  take  the  pressure  of 
the  body  off  from  the  threatened  spot,  and  cause  it  to  be 
equally  distributed  over  a  much  larger  surface  of  the  skin. 
To  change  the  position  of  the  patient  from  side  to  back  or 
from  back  to  side,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  good  policy. 
Gentle  stimulation  of  the  threatened  skin  by  bathing  it 
several  times  a  day  with  spirit  of  wine  is  beneficial.  If 
mortification  of  the  skin  has  already  set  in,  nothing  is 
worse  than  ordinary  poultices,  which  have  far  too  relax¬ 
ing  an  effect,  and  merely  cause  the  spread  of  the  morti¬ 
fication.  A  poultice  of  yeast  is  far  preferable,  and  a 
perhaps  better  ajoplication  still  is  to  be  found  in  a  sub¬ 
stance  not  long  since  introduced  into  this  country  from 
abroad,  viz.  Pepsine,  which  should  be  applied  in  the  form 
of  a  poultice.  Enough  has  been  said  to  serve  as  a  guide  in 
emergency.  The  treatment  of  the  sore  that  is  left  must 
always  fall  within  the  province  of  the  doctor. 

Chill-blains,  however,  more  commonly  come  in  for  a 
course  of  more  or  less  judicious  domestic  management. 
Although  they  are  a  source  of  much  distress  to  the  un¬ 
fortunate  subject  of  them,  they  are  generally  considered 
too  trivial  a  misfortune  to  require  any  great  fuss  being 
made  about  them.  How,  since  upon  the  handling  they 
receive  at  the  beginning  depends  in  a  very  great  measure 
their  progress  to  better  or  worse,  some  hints  as  to  their 
management  are  desirable. 
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As  we  have  already  seen,  they  depend  on  a  want  of 
vitality  ;  they  occur  in  children  whose  circulation  is  not 
so  active  as  it  should  be,  and  they  appear  at  parts  where 
these  conditions  are  most  liable  to  be  aggravated  by  ex¬ 
posure  to  cold.  When,  after  the  vitality  of  the  feet  or 
hands  has  been  considerably  lowered  by  the  effect  of  cold, 
the  afflux  of  blood  to  them  is  too  suddenly  promoted  by 
means  of  warmth,  a  low  kind  of  inflammation  is  set  up 
in  them,  which  is  called  chill-blain. 

The  first  thing,  therefore,  is  to  a  avoid  the  cause. 
Such  children  should  not  be  exposed  more  than  can  be 
helped  to  the  prolonged  operation  of  cold.  The  sitting 
inactive  in  cold  rooms  should  be  forbidden.  Active 
exercise  of  all  kinds  should  be  encouraged.  Warm  cloth¬ 
ing  should  be  worn  ;  flannel  next  to  the  skin.  On  com¬ 
ing  in  from  out-door  exercise,  the  socks  should  be  changed, 
and  the  feet  well  rubbed  with  coarse  flannel  before  the 
child  is  allowed  to  go  near  the  fire.  A  generous  diet 
should  be  ordered.  Cheerfulness  is  a  great  promoter  of 
the  activity  of  the  circulation.  The  use  every  morning  of 
the  cold  bath,  toned  to  such  a  temperature  as  can  readily 
be  borne,  and  followed  by  general  friction  with  a  rough 
towel,  is  useful  in  warding  off  the  attacks  of  cliill-blains, 
since  it  promotes  in  no  small  degree  the  activity  of  the 
general  circulation,  and  so  fortifies  the  system  against 
exposure  to  cold. 

At  the  same  time,  4f  a  chill-blain  have  already  appeared, 
the  activity  of  the  local  circulation  should  be  still  further 
promoted  by  means  of  stimulating  applications,  such  as 
camphorated  spirit  or  camphor  liniment.  If  the  blebs, 
or  “  blains,”  have  appeared,  they  should  be  respected,  and 
the  liniment  applied  lightly  with  a  feather.  When  the 
chill-blains  have  broken,  it  is  always  best  to  leave  them 
to  the  surgeon.  The  popular  plan  of  dealing  with  them 
is  generally  to  apply  poultices,  and  than  this  nothing 
can  be  worse.  The  only  effect  of  poulticing  is  to  prolong 
recovery. 

•  The  varieties  of  inflammatory  blush  which  are  essen- 
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tially  of  a  constitutional  character,  and  depend  on  causes 
affecting  the  system  generally,  are  of  two  kinds  ;  the  one 
resulting  from  a  rheumatic  habit  of  the  system,  and  the 
other  from  indigestion. 

The  rheumatic  variety,  which  is  accompanied  with 
wandering  rheumatic  pains  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
may  appear,  as  it  often  does,  in  young  weakly  persons  on 
the  front  of  the  legs,  as  somewhat  swollen  red  patches  of 
an  oval  shape,  measuring  from  1^  to  3  inches  in  length; 
at  first  of  a  rosy-red  colour,  very  hard  and  tender  to  the 
touch,  and  looking  as  if  matter  would  be  likely  to  form 
in  them,  but  in  a  few  days  softening  and  changing  in 
colour  to  a  violet  hue,  and  in  a  few  days  more  subsiding 
and  fading  into  a  yellow  tint,  much  after  the  fashion  of 
an  ordinary  bruise. 

Each  patch  lasts  about  a  week,  but  by  the  successive 
eruption  of  fresh  patches,  the  complaint  is  generally  pro¬ 
longed  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 

This  complaint  is  commoner  at  the  spring  and  fall  of 
the  year  than  at  other  times,  and  its  appearance  may 
often  be  traced  to  fatigue,  cold,  or  bad  living. 

The  appearance  of  the  patches  is  often  preceded  for  a 
few  days  by  feverishness,  and  a  general  sense  of  indisposi¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  complaint  that  requires  confinement  to  bed. 
Keeping  the  limb  on  which  the  patches  have  appeared 
raised  up  promotes  their  disappearance.  The  causes 
which  have  been  mentioned  as  occasioning  the  complaint 
will  be  a  guide  as  to  its  domestic  management.  An¬ 
other  form  that  rheumatic  inflammatory  blush  sometimes, 
though  less  commonly,  assumes,  is  an  appearance  of 
smaller  similar  patches,  sprinkled  over  the  face,  neck,  and 
arms,  and  it  sometimes  occurs  in  the  shape  of  raised  cir¬ 
cular  bands,  which  spread  over  the  body. 

Rose-Rash,  or  False  Measles,  is  always  far  more  ex¬ 
tensively  spread  over  the  surface  than  the  inflammatory 
blush.  It  presents  the  appearance  of  a  diffused  mottling 
of  the  skin,  which  usually  commences  on  the  chest  or 
upper  limbs.  It  consists  of  small  patches  of  a  rose- 
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colour,  measuring  about  half  an  inch  across,  which  join¬ 
ing  one  another  here  and  there  form  a  sort  of  irregular 
network  over  the  surface,  inclosing  in  its  meshes  small 
islets  of  natural  skin.  The  patches  are  larger  on  the 
trunk  than  on  the  limbs.  The  colour  of  the  rash  is 
deepest  on  the  second  day.  It  remains  out  for  about 
three  or  four  days,  and  then  disappears,  leaving  a  very 
slight  scurfiness. 

It  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  summer,  and  seems 
to  depend  often  on  the  indigestion  and  disorder  of  the 
bowels,  so  common  in  that  season. 

It  is  sometimes  excited  by  the  drinking  of  cold  liquids 
after  violent  exertion. 

It  is  most  common  in  infancy,  depending  then  on 
teething  and  the  disorder  of  the  bowels  that  accompanies 
this  state.  In  infants  the  patches  are  smaller  and  more 
crowded  than  in  grown-up  persons,  and  the  eruption  is 
more  frequently  only  partial ;  for  example,  confined  to  a 
single  limb,  instead  of  spreadiug  generally  over  the  body. 
It  is  less  regular  too  in  its  course ;  after  lasting  a  day  it 
may  disappear  for  a  day  or  two.  When  this  is  the  case, 
its  total  duration  is  somewhat  longer  than  usual. 

Rose-rash  sometimes  follows  on  vaccination,  appearing 

on  the  ninth  or  tenth  day  after  the  operation,  that  is,  at 

the  same  time  that  the  inhammatorv  blush  forms  around 

%/ 

the  vaccine  vesicles.  It  spreads  from  them  over  a  greater 
or  less  extent  of  surface,  sometimes  covering  the  whole 
body.  Its  occurrence  aggravates  the  (usually  slight) 
febrile  disturbance  that  acconqpanies  this  stage  of  the 
vaccine  vesicles. 

The  rose-rash  occasionally  happens  in  the  course  of 
small-pox  ;  when  it  so  occurs,  it  appears  at  the  time 
that  the  proper  small-pox  eruption  should,  and  takes 
the  place  of  it,  spreading  like  it  from  the  face  and  chest 
to  the  limbs.  It  remains  out  for  two  or  three  days,  till 
it  is  superseded  by  the  appearance  of  the  small-pox  erup¬ 
tion,  which  has  been  delayed  by  its  presence. 

The  resemblance  that  the  rose-rash  bears  to  the  rash 
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of  measles,  and  its  occasionally  preceding  the  eruption  of 
small-pox,  led  the  older  writers  for  a  long  time  to  think 
that  measles  and  small-pox  were  the  same  disease,  the 
measles  being  supposed  to  change  into  small-pox. 

It  is  from  this  resemblance  to  measles  that  the  rose- 
rash,  in  itself  a  trivial  complaint,  derives  its  main  impor¬ 
tance,  since  the  one  is  very  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  the 
other.  ISTo  doubt  many  of  the  instances  of  people  being 
supposed  to  have  had  measles  twice  or  even  thrice,  that 
are  so  commonly  heard  of,  are  merely  examples  of  rose- 
rash  occurring  in  an  individual  who  at  some  previous 
time  had  undergone  an  attack  of  measles,  and  vice  versa. 
But  there  are  many  points  of  distinction  between  the 
rose-rash  and  measles.  The  rash  in  measles  is  of  a 
darker  and  more  livid  hue  than  the  rose-rash ;  it  is  more 
spotted  and  less  j^atchy ;  the  spots  have  a  tendency  to 
group  themselves  in  crescents ;  they  are  more  elevated 
above  the  general  surface  ;  they  appear  first  at  the  top 
of  the  forehead :  whereas  the  rose-rash  may  appear  first 
on  the  arms  or  the  chest  ;  and  if  on  the  face,  appears 
first  on  the  nose. 

In  measles,  again,  the  eyes  are  red  and  watery,  and 
the  eyelids  swollen.  The  patient  loolcs  more  decidedly 
ill  than  in  the  rose-rash.  There  is  much  more  feverish¬ 
ness  ;  and  on  inquiry  the  feverishness  will  be  found  to 
have  lasted  usually  for  three  days  before  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  eruption,  instead  of  only  one.  Measles  is 
contagious,  which  rose-rash  is  not. 

The  domestic  management  of  rose-rash  is  very  simple, 
and  might  almost  be  anticipated,  from  a  consideration  of 
the  causes  with  which  it  is  connected  and  which  have 
been  enumerated  above. 

A  plain  diet,  cooling  drinks,  and,  perhaps,  a  gentle 
dose  or  two  of  laxative  medicine,  will  usually  suffice.  The 
itching  and  tingling  that  accompany  the  eruption  will,  if 
moderate,  be  relieved  by  a  warm  bath.  If  the  eruption 
recede,  and  be  followed  by  unpleasant  symptoms,  it  should 
be  recalled  by  hot  baths. 
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Nettle -hash  is  distinguished  both  from  inflammatory 
blush  and  rose-rash  by  its  wheals,  which  are  dull  white, 
solid,  flattened,  elevated  patches,  of  various  shape  and 
size,  surrounded,  each  of  them,  by  a  red  blush.  From 
the  resemblance  of  these  wheals  in  appearance  to  white 
china-ware,  this  has  been  called  by  some  the  “  Porcelain- 
complaint ;  ”  and  from  the  feverishness  with  which  it  is 
often  accompanied,  it  is  sometimes  styled  the  “  Nettle - 
fever.” 

Not  only  has  the  rash  the  very  appearance  that  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  stinging-nettle  on  the  skin, 
but  it  is  also  attended  with  the  selfsame  sensations  that 
we  feel  on  being  touched  with  a  stinging-nettle — that  is 
to  say,  there  is  a  feeling  of  heat  and  prickling,  mixed 
with  a  peculiar  kind  of  itching. 

Although  I  have  described  the  wheals  as  solid,  their 
appearance  hardly  conveys  the  idea  of  their  being  so — 
they  look  more  like  blisters,  or  blebs,  than  solid  portions 
of  the  skin.  And  many  persons  affected  with  nettle- 
rash  will  complain  rather  that  they  have  “  blisters”  than 
wheals. 

One  very  characteristic  peculiarity  of  these  wheals  is 
their  extraordinary  capacity  for  shifting  their  position. 
Their  habit  is  to  vanish  from  one  place  to  reappear  sud¬ 
denly  in  some  other. 

The  cause  of  nettle-rash  is  generally  some  internal 
irritation,  especially  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

It  often  occurs  in  children,  when  they  are  teething  or 
suffering  from  bowel-complaint. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  food  that  will  sometimes 
occasion  nettle-rash :  shell-fish  are  particularly  distin¬ 
guished  for  this  property ;  lobsters,  crabs,  and  mussels, 
are  well  known  to  have  it;  and  other  kinds  of  fish 
besides  shell-fish  are  capable  of  producing  the  rash. 

Cucumbers,  bitter-almonds,  porter,  raspberries,  straw¬ 
berries,  mushrooms,  and  certain  kinds  of  medicine,  such 
as  valerian  and  the  turpentine  group  of  drugs,  will  cause 
nettle-rash — that  is  to  say,  will  cause  nettle-rash  in  some 
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persons,  for  this  susceptibility  to  nettle-rash  from  parti¬ 
cular  kinds  of  food  is  a  peculiarity ,  and  by  no  means  a 
general  failing.  Furthermore,  the  kind  of  food  that  will 
produce  the  rash  in  one  person  is  often  quite  incapable 
of  producing  it  in  another,  who  may  yet  be  susceptible  to 
the  rash  from  some  other  kind  of  food. 

High-living,  intemperance,  violent  exercise,  are  some¬ 
times  concerned  in  the  production  of  nettle-rash.  It  is 
commoner  in  warm  than  in  cold  weather. 

Delicacy  of  skin  has  evidently  something  to  do  with 
its  occurrence;  and  those  who  have  unusually  sensitive 
skins  are  often  affected  with  it  from  the  slightest 
causes. 

In  some  persons,  the  bite  of  any  of  the  insects  that 
infest  bedding  will  raise  large  nettle-rash  wheals,  while 
others  will  escape  with  scarcely  any  inconvenience  from 
them. 

Although  nettle-rash  occurs  in  both  sexes,  and  at  all 
ages,  it  is  commoner  in  children  and  young  persons  than 
in  those  of  more  advanced  age,  and  attacks  women  oftener 
than  men. 

There  are  some  variations  in  the  manner  in  which 
nettle-rash  makes  its  appearance,  and  in  the  course  that 
it  pursues,  that  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to. 

In  one  variety  —  which  may  be  styled,  par  excel¬ 
lence,  the  Nettle-fever — the  rash  is  preceded  for  two  or 
three  days  by  feverishness,  headache,  and  a  sense  of 
languor,  and  sometimes  also  by  pain  in  the  stomach,  a 
feeling  of  sickness,  and  even  actual  vomiting.  When 
the  rash  comes  out,  these  symptoms  disappear.  The 
attack  generally  lasts  a  week  or  ten  days,  with  frequent 
changes  in  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  rash.  When 
the  rash  gets  less,  the  symptoms  above  referred  to  re¬ 
appear  ;  and  when  the  rash  comes  out  fully,  these  symp¬ 
toms  decline  again.  The  rash  being  attended  with 
excessive  itching,  compels  the  sufferer  to  scratch,  or,  at 
the  least,  to  rub  the  skin,  and  thus  to  increase  his  own 
distress  by  extending  the  eruption.  The  irritation  is 
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generally  worse  in  tlie  evening,  and  becomes  especially 
unbearable  when  the  skin  is  exposed  in  the  act  of 
undressing  for  bed. 

Another  variety  of  nettle-rash  often  occasions  great 
alarm,  by  giving  rise  to  the  supposition  that  the  person 
attacked  by  it  has  been  poisoned;  and  so,  indeed,  he 
may  be  truly  said  to  have  been.  He  has  taken  some¬ 
thing  that  disagrees  with  him — probabl}T  one  of  the 
kinds  of  food  that  we  have  catalogued  above.  An  hour 
or  two  after  he  has  swallowed  it,  he  has  a  sensation  of 
uneasiness,  or  of  actual  pain  over  the  stomach,  and  feels 
sick  and  giddy ;  and  these  sensations  are  speedily  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  eruption,  which  occasionally  puts  on  a  very 
alarming  appearance.  The  head,  neck,  and  chest,  and 
sometimes  almost  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  become 
greatly  swollen,  and  of  a  rose-red  colour,  variegated  here 
and  there  with  dull  white  wheals.  Even  the  inside  of 
the  mouth,  and  lining  membrane  of  the  throat,  may  ex¬ 
hibit  the  same  condition,  and  the  patient  may  suffer 
from  oppressed  breathing  and  feel  half-suffocated,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  is  annoyed  with  severe  heat  and 
tingling,  and  an  intolerable  itching  of  his  skin.  But  on 
the  removal  of  the  cause,  all  his  distress  vanishes. 

Nettle-rash  is,  however,  not  always  so  soon  over.  It 
sometimes  lasts  for  months,  or  even  years — not,  indeed, 
in  so  severe  a  shape  as  it  assumes  in  either  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  described  above,  nor  accompanied  with  fever,  or  any 
internal  disturbance,  but  always  ready  to  appear  on  the 
slightest  provocation,  in  the  shape  of  simple  white  wheals, 
which  have  scarcely  any  redness  around  them,  but  are 
nevertheless  accompanied  with  the  usual  annoyance  of 
tingling  and  itching. 

Sometimes  the  wheals  become  very  large  and  even 
lumpy,  so  that  if  they  happen  over  a  joint,  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  limb  is  interfered  with.  This  is  called 
“  Bulbous  Nettle-rash ,”  and  sometimes,  instead  of  lasting 
only  a  few  hours,  the  wheals  may  last  a  few  weeks, 
retaining  all  the  time  more  or  less  of  the  disagreeable 
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sensation  that  is  peculiar  to  them.  This  condition  is 
called  “  Persisting  Nettle-rash.” 

Annoying  as  nettle-rash  always  is,  and  alarming  as  it 
sometimes  appears,  the  management  it  demands  is  gene¬ 
rally  very  simple,  and  consists  mainly  in  preventing  its 
appearance  by  avoiding  the  causes  that  excite  it.  Sti¬ 
mulating  and  indigestible  food  and  drinks  should  be 
abstained  from,  and  anything  which  is  known  to  disagree 
with  the  patient  should  be  specially  avoided.  Tran¬ 
quillity  of  mind  and  body  should  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
secured.  Cooling  drinks,  especially  such  as  are  mildly 
alkaline — for  example,  potash-water,  or  soda-water,  or 
Vichy  water — will  generally  be  of  service,  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  mild  dose  of  laxative  medicine  will  assist  their 
operation.  Where  there  is  much  nervous  disturbance,  a 
glass  of  camphor-water,  or  a  little  weak  brandy-ancl- 
water,  will  often  afford  relief.  When  the  rash  suddenly 
disappears,  and  occasions  alarming  symptoms  of  internal 
disturbance,  it  should  be  invited  again  to  the  skin  by  the 
use  of  the  hot  bath  and  stimulant  applications. 

When  the  complaint  proceeds  from  any  kind  of  food, 
an  emetic  is  the  best  thing,  and  the  sooner  it  is  adminis¬ 
tered  the  better.  The  emetics  that  are  generally  nearest 
to  hand  are  a  glass  of  strong  salt  and  water,  or  a  glass 
of  very  weak  mustard-and-water.  The  emetic  should  be 
followed,  after  it  has  acted  sufficiently,  by  a  dose  of 
opening  medicine. 

In  long-continued  cases,  which  are  sometimes  very 
obstinate,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  abstain  successively 
from  each  of  the  different  kinds  of  food  that  have  habitu¬ 
ally  been  taken,  in  the  hope  that  the  offending  article 
may  thus  be  found  out. 

Very  often  a  tonic  course  may  be  required,  but  this  is 
a  question  for  the  doctor  to  decide. 

As  regards  applications  to  the  skin,  there  is  one  thing, 
at  all  events,  that  it  is  necessary  to  beware  of — and  that 
is  the  indiscreet  use  of  cold  lotions,  either  in  nettle-fever 
or  in  the  rash  produced  by  food,  for  fear  of  driving  the 
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eruption  in.  A  warm  bath  is  a  much  safer  and  often  a 
very  efficient  remedy. 

When  the  eruption  is  moderate  and  of  long  standing, 
cold  lotions  become  more  admissible,  and  sponging  the 
surface  with  weak  spirit-and-water,  or  with  lemon-juice, 
or  vinegar,  may  afford  much  relief. 
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CHAPTER  YIL 

THE  SCALY  ERUPTIONS. 

THESE  differ  very  considerably  from  the  group  we  Pave 
just  been  treating  of.  In  the  “  rashes,”  the  scurfy 
roughness  of  the  scarf-skin  is  only  a  transient  pheno¬ 
menon,  which  takes  place  as  the  rash  disappears;  whereas 
in  the  scaly  eruptions  the  alteration  of  the  scarf-skin  is 
much  more  considerable  and  much  more  permanent,  so 
as,  indeed,  to  form  in  each  case  the  main  feature  of  the 
disease. 

The  scaly  eruptions  are : — The  Dry  Scaly  Tetter,  the 
Branny  Tetter  or  Dandriff,  and  the  Fish-skin  Disease. 

In  the  Dry  Scaly  Tetter,  the  scarf-skin  is  converted  into 
large,  thick,  white  scales,  which  exhibit  a  peculiar  lustre 
or  sheen,  like  that  of  mother-o’-pearl,  and  cover  a  thick 
and  rough  red  patch  of  inflamed  true  skin,  to  which  they 
closely  and  very  often  firmly  adhere. 

In  the  Branny  Tetter,  the  scales  into  which  the  scarf- 
skin  is  transmuted,  although  white  and  opaque,  like 
those  of  the  dry  scaly  tetter,  are  small  and  thin,  and 
adhere  very  loosely  to  the  harsh  surface  of  the  skin — 
sometimes  red,  sometimes  white — which  they  cover. 

The  Fish-skin  Disease  is  a  peculiar  state  of  the  skin  that 
the  subject  of  it  is  born  with.  It  does  not  come  on  as  a 
sudden  or  a  gradual  eruption,  but  is,  so  to  speak,  a  state 
of  the  skin  that  is  natural  to  the  person  affected  with  it. 
In  this  particular  it  exhibits  a  marked  contrast  both  to 
the  dry  scaly  tetter  and  to  the  branny  tetter,  which  make 
their  first  appearance  often  late  in  the  lifetime  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  they  befall.  In  the  fish-skin  disease,  the  scarf- 
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skin,  in  place  of  being  smooth,  nnctnous,  soft,  and  elastic, 
is  dry,  harsh,  rough,  and  unyielding,  and  continues  so 
indefinitely. 

The  Dry  Scaly  Tetter,  or  “English  leprosy,”  appears 
on  different  parts  of  the  skin  in  the  form  of  dry,  opaque, 
white  patches,  the  surfaces  of  which  have  a  mother-o’- 
pearl-like,  or  even  silvery  lustre.  On  detaching  one  of 
these  scaly  incrustations  with  the  finger-nail,  it  is  found 
to  adhere  pretty  firmly  to  the  skin,  to  be  of  about  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  card-board,  and  to  conceal  a  slightly-elevated, 
tawny-red  patch  of  skin  beneath.  On  breaking  the  crust 
across,  it  may  be  observed  to  be  made  up  of  thin,  dry 
scales,  arranged  in  strata,  one  above  the  other. 

The  eruption  almost  invariably  appears  first  at  the 
elbows  and  knees ;  and  when  the  disease  has  spread 
more  extensively,  it  still  remains  worst  at  these  places. 
It  next  appears  on  the  back,  and  afterwards  on  the  fore 
surface  of  the  body.  It  is  not  uncommon  on  the  hairy 
scalp,  and  on  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  the  soles  of 
the  feet.  On  the  face,  where  it  is  comparatively  rare,  I 
have  seen  it  usually  on  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead, 
and  on  the  eyebrows. 

The  dry  scaly  tetter  is  a  complaint  that  generally  fixes 
on  those  who  are  robust  and  in  other  respects  healthy. 
It  is  more  common  at  the  intermediate  periods  of  life 
than  at  either  of  its  extremes  :  infancy  or  old  age.  It  is 
naturally  an  extremely  tedious  complaint,  and,  unless 
great  care  be  taken,  is  apt  to  reappear  after  it  has  appa¬ 
rently  gone  for  good.  It  is,  in  some  instances,  an  here¬ 
ditary  disease,  being  handed  down  from  father  to  son 
through  two  or  three  generations.  It  is  generally  deve¬ 
loped,  with  great  regularity,  on  the  opposite  halves  of 
the  body ;  that  is  to  say,  it  will  not  make  very  far  pro¬ 
gress  on  one  of  the  knees  before  it  appears  also  on  the 
other  knee ;  and  the  patches  of  the  eruption  on  the  one 
half  of  the  body  are  often  a  very  exact  pattern  of  the 
eruption  as  it  exists  on  the  opposite  half. 

The  disease  is  accompanied  often,  though  not  inva- 
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riably,  with,  troublesome  itching,  and  (less  frequently) 
with,  sensations  of  tingling  and  heat. 

There  are  certain  variations  in  the  appearance  of  the 
eruption,  which  may  be  briefly  referred  to. 

In  the  splashed  variety,  the  eruption  occurs  as  small, 
rounded  patches,  of  a  size  ranging  from  that  of  a  pin’s 
head  to  that  of  a  half-crown,  giving  the  skin  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  having  been  splashed  with  mortar.  If  the  spots 
are  very  small,  the  eruption  is  styled  the  dotted  variety ; 
and  if  very  large,  the  medallion  variety. 

In  the  ribbon  variety,  the  eruption  appears  in  the 
form  of  wavy  bands,  about  half  an  inch  broad ;  but  this 
is  a  very  rare  kind. 

The  diffused  variety  forms  large,  irregular  patches ; 
these  are  usually  found  extending  from  the  knee,  down 
the  front  of  the  leg ;  or  from  the  elbow,  down  the  outer 
surface  of  the  fore-arm. 

The  ringed  variety  results  from  a  change  that  not 
uncommonly  is  produced  in  the  larger  patches  of  the 
splashed  variety.  These  sometimes,  while  spreading  at 
their  border,  heal  up  spontaneously  at  their  centre,  and 
so  give  rise  to  a  ring  of  eruption. 

Occasionally  the  dry  scaly  tetter  is  mixed  with,  or 
partakes  of  the  nature  of,  another  eruption  that  we  have 
not  yet  come  to — viz.,  the  moist  scaly  tetter. 

The  dry  scaly  tetter  is  undoubtedly  a  constitutional 
disease,  and  the  evidence  of  this  has  led  to  the  notion, 
very  generally  entertained,  that  the  complaint  can  only 
be  remedied  by  means  of  medicines  taken  by  the  mouth — • 
by  internal  remedies,  as  they  are  called — medicines  that 
shall  permeate  all  the  structures — that  shall  be  carried 
by  the  blood  to  every  part  of  the  body,  and  so  alter  or 
eradicate  the  faulty  condition  of  the  whole  system  on 
which  the  eruption  is  supposed  to  depend. 

There  is,  however,  as  little  real  ground  for  this  assump¬ 
tion  as  for  the  somewhat  prevalent  impression  that  the 
disease  cannot  be  cured  without  serious  risk  to  the 
health,  and  even  life,  of  the  patient.  As  to  this,  it  is 
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all  very  well  for  those  who  despair  of  remedying  the  com¬ 
plaint  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity  and  persuade  them¬ 
selves  that,  were  it  possible  to  heal  it,  it  would  be  a 
misfortune  rather  than  a  benefit  to  do  so.  And  the  pro¬ 
pensities  of  the  disease  even  afford  some  pretence  for  such 
an  assumption. 

Those  who  labour  under  it  will  often  assert,  most  com¬ 
placently,  that  they  feel  never  so  well  as  when  the  erup¬ 
tion  is  at  its  worst,  and  that  therefore  they  like  to  see 
the  scales  peeling  off  abundantly ;  that  this  assures  them 
that  no  good,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  harm,  would 
accrue  to  them  from  having  it  cured. 

But  here  they  mistake  the  cause  for  the  effect.  The 
disease  is  a  disease  of  the  robust,  but  none  the  less  a 
misfortune  for  that :  no  less  so,  than  gout,  or  asthma,  or 
apoplexy — diseases  which  may  happen  in  people  enjoying 
the  most  excellent  health  in  other  respects.  The  erup¬ 
tion  exists  in  spite  of,  or  perhaps  rather  in  consequence 
of,  the  excellent  state  of  the  general  health.  But  the  good 
general  health  is  not  the  consequence  of  the  eruption. 

If  the  eruption  were  so  essential  to  good  health  in 
people  generally,  we  should  expect  to  see  it  far  more  pre¬ 
valent  amongst  the  lustier  specimens  of  our  race  than 
it  is.  And  if  it  were  so  necessary  to  the  health  of  those 
who  suffer  from  it  as  to  make  its  cure  a  matter  of  great 
peril,  we  should  at  least  expect  to  see  some  signs,  more 
or  less  obscure,  of  this  peril  in  those  whose  doctors  had 
been  rash  enough  to  attempt,  and  unfortunate  enough  to 
effect  a  cure.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  realty  happens  : 
those  who  get  rid  of  this  complaint,  get  rid  of  a  disfigure¬ 
ment  and  a  discomfort,  without  obtaining  their  release  at 
the  expense  of  any  internal  distress  or  disability  of  any 
kind,  either  immediate  or  remote. 

As  to  the  disease  depending  on  some  general  condition 
of  the  whole  system,  and  being  eradicable  only  by  such 
measures  as  are  adapted  to  modify  the  condition  of  all 
the  structures,  there  is,  indeed,  some  reason  for  suspect 
ing  such  a  thing,  or  it  would  never  have  been  taken  for 
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granted.  The  manner  in  which  the  disease  breaks  out- 
appearing  almost  simultaneously  at  separate  and  inde- 
pendent  parts  of  the  surface,  its  often  exact  similarity  on 
the  two  opposite  halves  of  the  body,  its  frequent  heredi¬ 
tary  transmission — these  facts  point  most  undoubtedly 
to  its  being  a  disease  in  the  production  of  which  the  skin 
generally  is  concerned,  and  show  that  the  eruption  is  far 
from  belonging  to  the  same  order  of  mishaps  as  a  burn 
or  a  bruise,  which  concerns  only  a  portion  of  the  skin, 
and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  skin  generally. 
But,  then,  do  they  prove  any  more  than  this  ?- — Do  they 
prove  that  the  whole  system  is  intimately  concerned  in 
the  production  of  the  eruption  ?  Certainly  not.  Is  there 
anything,  then,  to  favour  such  a  supposition,  beyond 
mere  presumption  P  Does  any  fever,  or  any  general 
disturbance  of  the  system  accompany  the  eruption  P 
Has  it  been  ascertained  to  be  connected  with  any  known, 
general  morbid  condition  ?  All  these  questions  may  be 
answered  in  the  negative. 

And  then  what  internal  remedies  are  there  to  enable  us 
to  carry  out  in  practice  such  a  theory  P  The  only  one  that 
is  at  all  in  general  repute  is  arsenic.  An  analysis  of  the 
bodies  of  animals  to  whom  this  drug  has  been  administered, 
shows  that  a  large  proportion  of  what  has  been  taken  is 
deposited  in  the  skin.  Our  knowledge  of  its  qualities 
tells  us  that  it  exercises  a  stimulant  or  irritating  effect 
on  the  living  structures  that  it  is  brought  in  contact 
with.  May  it  not  then  fairly  be  presumed  that  its 
action  after  all  is  merely  that  of  a  local  remedy?  We 
know  that  the  applications  to  the  skin  that  are  of  the 
most  avail  in  the  treatment  of  the  eruption  are  all  of 
them  likewise  stimulating  or  irritating  substances. 

This  at  all  events  may  be  said  of  arsenic,  that  although 
indeed  a  remedy,  it  is  at  best  a  tedious,  and  very  often  an 
inadequate  one;  that  there  are  serious  drawbacks  to  its  use 
arising  from  its  internal  effects ;  and  that  by  a  judicious 
selection  of  local  applications,  recovery  may  always  be 
effected  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  by  its  instrumentality. 
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Many  persons,  however,  labouring  under  a  convic¬ 
tion  that  arsenic  is  their  only  hope,  and  having  ex¬ 
perienced  its  disagreeable  effects,  choose  rather  to 
bear  their  complaint  than  submit  themselves  to  its 
influence. 

In  the  use  of  local  applications  there  is  one  thing  that 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind.  The  remedy  having  been 
selected, — and  this  should  always  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  surgeon, — care  should  be  taken  that  it  reaches  the 
disease.  The  scales  that  form  so  prominent  a  feature  of 
the  disease  are  only  so  much  dead  matter.  They  are 
merely  portions  of  the  diseased  scarf-skin  that  are  ready 
to  be  thrown  off.  No  good  can  be  expected  from  any 
change  to  be  worked  in  them.  The  cause  of  their  pro¬ 
duction  lies  in  the  diseased  true-skin,  which  instead  of 
producing  a  healthy  scarf-skin,  produces  only  this  un¬ 
sightly  substitute  for  it.  The  remedy  to  be  of  any 
avail  must  reach  the  true  skin,  which  it  can  never 
effectually  do  through  the  thick,  scaly  incrustation  that 
covers  it.  This  must  first  be  removed  and  the  reddened 
skin  itself  be  laid  bare  to  the  action  of  the  remedy.  It  is 
then  that  we  may  begin  to  hope  that  some  modification 
may  be  produced  in  the  diseased  structure,  which  may 
lead  to  a  return  to  the  healthy  condition.  The  crusts 
should  be  first  softened  by  the  application  of  bread 
poultices,  or  by  assiduous  bathing  of  them  with  warm 
thin  gruel,  and  then  in  their  softened  condition  they  may 
readily  be  detached.  Ever  and  anon,  as  during  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  treatment  they  form  again,  they  should  again  be 
detached  by  help  of  the  same  means. 

The  Branny  Tetter,  or  Dandriff,  is  a  disease  in  which 
loosely- adherent,  minute,  thin,  opaque-white  scales  cover 
a  harsh  surface  of  skin. 

Like  the  dry  scaly  tetter,  it  is  a  constitutional  erup¬ 
tion  which  is  often  transmitted  hereditarily.  It  occurs, 
in  its  favourite  situation  the  scalp,  more  commonly  in 
females  than  in  males,  and  in  persons  who  wear  their 
hair  long  than  in  those  who  keep  it  cut  short.  Children 
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between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  are  especially  liable 
to  it.  It  affects  the  dark  rather  than  the  fair. 

The  immediate  causes  to  which  it  has  been  traced  are 
a  previous  eruption  of  the  moist  scaly  tetter  on  the  same 
portion  of  skin,  overfeeding,  great  fatigue,  and  mental 
anxiety. 

The  commencement  of  the  complaint  is  a  dry,  harsh 
condition  of  the  skin,  which  loses  its  natural  softness  and 
suppleness.  Soon  very  dry,  minute,  thin,  opaque-white 
scales  make  their  appearance  on  it.  They  are  readily 
detached  by  the  slightest  friction,  or  even  fall  sponta¬ 
neously,  but  are  renewed  as  fast  as  they  fall  off.  Some¬ 
times  the  skin  is  reddened  as  well  as  harsh,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  it  is  slightly  thickened  and  creased  so  as  to  approach 
the  condition  that  is  met  with  in  the  dry  scaly  tetter. 

There  is  usually  more  or  less  itching  of  the  affected 
skin,  but  unless  the  surface  involved  be  extensive  and  con¬ 
siderably  inflamed,  there  is  no  constitutional  disturbance. 

The  branny  tetter  is  usually  a  tedious  eruption,  lasting, 
if  left  to  itself,  for  several  months,  or  even  many  years. 
In  children,  however,  its  duration  is  usually  much  shorter 
than  in  adults. 

The  principal  varieties  of  branny  tetter  are  the  white 
and  the  tawny  varieties. 

The  white  variety  attacks  the  hairy  part  of  the  head, 
and  (less  commonly)  the  hairy  parts  of  the  face.  It  is 
characterised  usually  by  an  abundant  quantity  of  scurf. 
Although  there  is  no  redness,  there  is  always  considerable 
itching  of  the  affected  skin.  The  scales  are  readily 
detached  in  great  numbers  by  scratching  or  rubbing  the 
part.  They  are  thin,  dry,  opaque,  and  white. 

This  affection  does  not  necessarily  entail  baldness,  nor 
does  the  hair  in  any  instance  fall  spontaneously  ;  but  it 
often  becomes  extremely  dry  and  brittle,  so  that  if  at  all 
long  it  comes  off  in  great  quantities  when  combed.  The 
baldness  so  produced  is  only  temporary.  When  the 
disease  ceases  the  hair  grows  again  as  thickly  as  before. 

The  tawny  variety  occurs  on  the  face  and  neck  in  the 
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form  of  rounded  patches,  which  may  vary  in  size  from 
that  of  a  fourpenny -piece  to  that  of  half-a-crown.  The 
skin,  which  is  a  little  thickened  and  slightly  creased,  is 
of  a  faint  tawny  red  colour,  and  is  sprinkled  over  with 
minute,  white,  loosely-adherent,  mealy  scales,  which  are 
neither  so  large  nor  so  opaque  as  those  of  the  white 
variety.  This  (tawny)  variety  occasions  scarcely  any 
itching,  hut  when  irritated  the  patches  are  liable  to  much 
smarting  and  burning.  These  sensations  are  provocable 
by  sitting  before  the  fire,  by  facing  a  cold  wind,  or  by 
washing  the  face  and  neck  with  soap  and  water. 

In  the  white  variety,  which  is  the  DandrifF  par  excel¬ 
lence,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  if  the  eruption  be  at  all 
severe  is  to  have  the  hair  cut  short.  If  the  whiskers  or 
beard  be  severely  affected  they  should  be  trimmed  close 
with  scissors,  not  shaved  with  a  razor.  In  any  case 
where  the  scalp  is  affected,  and  the  cutting  of  the  hair  is 
objected  to,  all  prolonged  combing  of  the  hair,  and  any 
mode  of  dressing  it  which  pulls  it  much  about,  should  be 
interdicted. 

The  scurfiness  of  the  scalp  that  occurs  in  infants,  and 
in  which  there  is  considerable  admixture  of  the  secretion 
of  the  oil-glands,  merely  requires  that  the  head  should 
be  kept  well  cleansed  by  daily  washing,  and  should  be 
brushed  often  and  lightly  with  a  soft  brush,  which  acting 
as  a  gentle  stimulus  to  the  skin,  soon  restores  it  to  its 
healthy  condition. 

In  either  variety  of  the  branny  tetter  the  diet  should  be 
of  the  simplest  kind. 

In  the  tawnj7  variety,  washing  the  face  with  soap  and 
water  should  be  avoided,  as  this  only  tends  to  aggravate 
the  eruption.  Thin  tepid  oatmeal-gruel  is  a  much  more 
suitable  detergent  for  the  face  ;  the  use  of  it  requires  the 
washing  to  be  a.  little  more  prolonged,  in  order  to  attain 
the  same  degree  of  cleanliness  that  is  attainable  by  the 
use  of  soap ;  but  that  inconvenience  is  more  than  com¬ 
pensated  for  by  its  bland,  unirritating  quality,  which 
allows  of  its  frequent  employment  without  that  smarting 
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and  soreness  being  produced  that  inevitably  follows  the 
use  of  soap. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  bitters  enjoy,  and  with  good 
reason,  a  reputation  in  the  treatment  of  the  branny 
tetter.  This  points  to  bitter  beer  as  a  beverage  to  be 
chosen  in  preference  to  spirits -and-water  or  wine. 

The  Fish-Skin  Disease  is  a  peculiar  scaly  condition 
of  the  skin,  which  dates  from  birth,  and  in  which  there 
is  neither  redness  of  the  true  skin  nor  any  sensation 
either  of  heat,  itching,  or  tingling.  The  scales  are  pretty 
firmly  adherent  to  the  surface  on  which  they  rest,  and 
are  not  easily  detached.  If  pulled  off  their  separation  does 
not  occasion  any  pain,  and  the  surface  disclosed  is  not 
rough,  as  in  the  dry  scaly  tetter.  In  many  cases  the 
formation  of  scales  is  complicated  with  an  excessive 
development  of  pigment. 

The  disease  is  sometimes  general  and  sometimes 
local. 

When  general,  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  soles  of 
the  feet,  the  armpits,  the  groins,  and  the  eyelids  are 
always  left  unaffected.  When  partial  it  affects  especially 
the  limbs,  more  particularly  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
knees  and  elbows. 

On  different  parts  of  the  same  individual  it  sometimes 
presents  widely  different  appearances. 

Whatever  may  be  its  intensity,  or  for  however  long  a 
period  it  may  have  existed,  it  exercises  no  perceptible 
influence  on  the  general  health. 

Although  it  never  entirely  ceases  of  its  own  accord,  it 
is  sometimes  greatly  modified  under  the  influence  of  the 
seasons.  It  is  generally  better  in  summer  than  in  winter. 
This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  larger  quantity  of  fluid 
secreted  by  the  skin  in  warm  weather. 

The  varieties  of  the  fish-skin  disease  are  the  snake 
variety,  the  silver-fish  variety,  and  the  porcupine 
variety. 

The  snake  variety  is  so  called  from  the  skin  in  this 
variety  resembling  in  appearance  the  belly  of  a  lizard 
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or  of  a  snake.  The  scarf-skin  is  dry  and  glossy,  and  is 
divided  into  little  angular  pieces  by  a  number  of  fissures 
which  cross  one  another. 

In  the  silver -fish  variety,  the  skin  is  much  like  that  of 
a  fish.  The  scales  have  a  mother-o’-pearl-like  glitter. 
They  are  larger  than  in  the  preceding  variety,  and 
thicker.  They  are  arranged  (like  fishes’  scales)  over¬ 
lapping  one  another.  Sometimes  the  scales,  instead  of 
being  pearly-white,  are  of  a  dark-grey  colour. 

In  the  porcupine  variety,  the  scarf-skin  is  much 
hardened,  greatly  thickened,  and  deeply  fissured,  so  as  to 
form  a  series  of  closely-packed,  horny,  movable  projec¬ 
tions,  which  are  usually  of  a  dark,  olive-brown  colour. 
These  are  sometimes  so  long  and  so  hard  that,  by  passing 
the  finger-tip  rapidly  over  the  surface,  a  dry,  rattling 
sound  may  be  produced. 

Persons  affected  with  this  variety  of  fish-skin  disease 
sometimes  exhibit  themselves  as  a  public  show  under  the 
name  of  “  porcupine-men.” 

The  unfortunate  sufferers  of  fish-skin  disease  (for 
although  it  begins  at  birth,  it  is  a  source  of  constant 
annoyance  to  the  subjects  of  it)  fare  better  in  a  warm 
than  in  a  cold  climate  ;  and  a  climate  that  is  both  moist 
and  warm  is  the  best  for  them.  Exposure  to  cold  easterly 
winds  is  a  thing  they  should  especially  avoid.  The  vapour 
bath,  the  vapour  douche,  the  warm-water  douche,  are  all 
of  service  in  this  complaint.  The  warm  bath  (modified 
by  the  addition  of  a  small  handful  of  washing-soda)  fre¬ 
quently  repeated,  will  sometimes  improve  very  consi¬ 
derably  the  state  of  the  skin.  Rubbing  the  skin  morning 
and  evening  with  glycerine  or  glycerine-and-water  will 
often  be  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  a  comfortably  moist  and 
supple  condition. 


THE  PIMPLY  ERUPTIONS. 

These  appear  as  armies  of  small,  solid,  somewhat 
pointed  projections  on  the  surface  of  the  skin,  of  about  the 
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size  of  a  pin’s  head,  or  larger.  Each  of  these  consists  of 
a  minute  projection  or  swelling  of  the  substance  of  the 
true  skin,  which  pushes  out  and  is  covered  by  a  minute 
closely -fitting  pouch  of  the  scarf-skin. 

The  pimply  eruptions  are  the  Red  Gum  and  the  Dry 
Itch. 

The  Red  Gum  is  a  complaint  of  infancy,  whilst  the 
Dry  Itch  is  an  eruption  of  adult  age.  In  the  former,  the 
pimples  are  comparatively  large,  and  quite  distinct  from 
one  another ;  whereas,  in  the  latter,  they  are  extremely 
minute,  and  collected  into  clusters. 

The  Red  Gum  is  an  eruption  that  is  peculiar  to  in¬ 
fancy  and  childhood.  It  is  of  most  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  first  two  years  of  life.  It  commences  suddenly, 
but  does  not  last  very  long  ;  it  continues  generally  for 
about  a  week,  but  occasionally  for  as  long  as  three 
weeks.  It  is  attended  with  slight  feverishness  and  with 
more  or  less  itching.  It  appears  as  a  number  of  small 
solid  pimples,  quite  distinct  from  one  another,  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  skin.  Their  size  varies  from  that  of 
a  pin’s  head  to  that  of  a  millet-seed.  They  affect 
chiefly  the  exposed  parts  of  the  surface,  viz.,  the  face, 
fore-arms,  and  backs  of  the  hands ;  but  they  occur  com¬ 
monly  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  common  oc¬ 
currence  of  this  eruption  amongst  infants  is  attributable 
to  a  concurrence  of  several  favouring  causes — the  extreme 
delicacy  of  the  skin  in  infancy,  its  abundant  supply  of 
minute  blood-vessels,  and  the  excitability  of  the  nervous 
system  at  this  age.  The  immediate  causes  of  the  erup¬ 
tion  are  errors  of  diet  in  the  mother  or  wet-nurse  while 
suckling,  or  the  more  direct  administration  of  unsuitable 
food  to  the  infant,  over-clothing  the  child,  putting  rough 
flannel  next  its  skin,  its  cleanliness  not  being  sufficiently 
cared  for,  confining  it  to  close  and  heated  apartments. 
But  the  chiefest  cause  of  the  complaint  is  teething — the 
cutting  of  the  first  (or  milk)  set  of  teeth.  From  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  the  “  red-gum”  is  almost  as  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  the  “  tooth -rash.” 
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The  causes  that  have  been  mentioned  as  favouring  the 
eruption  of  the  “  red  gum”  will  form  some  guide  as  to 
its  management.  The  diet  should  be  simple,  and  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  requirements  of  the  child,  who  should 
also  be  lightly,  though  warmly,  clad ;  soft  under-clothing 
should  be  provided  for  it,  and  its  cleanliness  should  be 
well  cared  for.  There  should  be  separate  day  and  night 
nurseries,  which  should  be  kept  well  aired.  If  the  gums 
are  swollen  and  inflamed  at  any  spot,  the  aid  of  the  sur¬ 
geon  may  be  required  to  lance  them. 

Sponging  with  tepid  milk-and-water,  or  with  tepid 
glycerine-and-water,  and  powdering  the  skin  with  “  violet 
powder  ”  or  Lycopodium-dust,  are  generally  all  that  is 
necessary.  If  the  child  is  suckling,  its  nurse  should  take 
some  cooling  saline  drink. 

The  Dry  Itch  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  itch 
or  watery  itch,  as  it  is  distinctively  termed,  a  complaint 
with  which  the  dry  itch  has  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
Amongst  many  other  differences  between  these  two 
disorders,  there  is  one  which  is  particularly  dis¬ 
tinctive,  viz.,  that  the  dry  itch  is  not  catching,  while  the 
itch  is  proverbially  so. 

The  dry  itch,  when  it  first  begins,  appears  as  an 
eruption  of  numerous  minute  red  pimples  clustered 
together  on  an  inflamed  portion  of  the  skin.  If  one  of 
these  pimples  be  opened  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  solid,  and  on  passing  the  finger  lightly 
over  the  portion  of  the  skin  that  is  affected  with  erup¬ 
tion,  it  may  be  felt  to  be  dry  and  rough.  After  a  short 
time,  the  tops  of  the  pimples  either  become  covered  with 
white,  branny  scales,  or  getting  raw  from  repeated 
scratching,  they  exude  minute  drops  of  sticky,  watery, 
or  sanious  fluid,  which  dry  up  speedily  into  small,  hard, 
grey  or  black  crusts. 

At  the  same  time,  the  skin  becomes  thickened,  its  na¬ 
tural  linear  markings  or  wrinkles  get  deepened,  and  it 
loses  its  elasticity ;  so  that  if  the  affected  part  be  in  a 
position  where  it  is  constantly  liable  to  be  stretched,  it 
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parts  opposite  one  or  more  of  these  farrows,  which,  thus 
become  converted  into  cracks,  or  even  deep  fissures. 
This  is  a  common  result  when  the  disease  occupies  the 
back  of  the  wrist. 

The  increased  thickness  of  the  diseased  skin  may  be 
readily  felt  if  a  portion  of  it  be  pinched  up  between  the 
finger  and  thumb. 

If  the  direction  of  the  little  furrows  be  examined,  it 
will  be  found  that  they  are  arranged  so  as  to  cut 
the  skin  into  a  number  of  minute  “  lozenge-shaped” 
islets. 

The  dry  itch  is  a  complaint  that  is  met  with  at  all 
ages,  although  it  affects  preferably  adults.  It  is 
commoner  with  women  than  men,  and  in  spring  and 
autumn,  than  in  summer  or  winter.  Persons  of  nervous 
temperament  are  especially  liable  to  it.  It  is  sometimes 
hereditary. 

Certain  occupations  may  be  looked  upon  as  predis¬ 
posing  causes,  viz.,  those  which  subject  any  part  of  the 
skin  to  the  constant  action  of  irritants  ;  for  example,  that 
of  a  pastrycook,  a  grocer,  a  bricklayer,  a  metal-worker, 
or  a  dyer  :  and  those  which  entail  frequent  exposure 
to  the  glare  of  a  furnace ;  for  instance,  that  of  a  cook,  a 
smith,  a  metal-founder,  or  a  stoker.  Over-feeding,  in¬ 
temperance,  too  rich  a  diet,  a  sudden  chill,  watchfulness, 
and  depressing  mental  emotions,  such  as  anxiety  or 
grief,  are  also  to  be  ranked  among  the  causes  of  this 
eruption. 

As  the  name  of  the  disease  implies,  itching  is  a  very 
prominent  feature  of  it ;  and  this  becomes  often  so  severe 
as  to  render  it  a  very  serious  disorder. 

In  the  management  of  the  dry  itch,  it  is  essential  that 
its  causes,  as  above  described,  should  be  avoided. 

In  an  ordinary  sudden  and  short  attack,  the  diet 
should  be  moderate  and  unstimulating ;  all  fermented 
liquors  should  be  abstained  from,  and  the  softest  under¬ 
clothing  should  be  worn.  If  feverishness  attend  the 
complaint,  cooling  drinks  may  be  taken ;  and  if  the 
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affected  skin  be  very  irritable,  emollient  tepid  baths,  con¬ 
taining  either  bran,  or  starch,  or  gelatine,  will  afford 
relief.  Bathing  the  skin  with  cold  or  tepid  linseed-tea 
is  another  means  of  assuaging  the  itching.  But  very 
often  the  dry  itch  is  too  obstinate  a  complaint  to  be  got 
rid  of  by  such  simple  remedies,  and  may  require  all  the 
skill  at  the  surgeon’s  command  for  its  removal.  It  is 
not  a  very  rare  thing  to  meet  with  persons  who  have  en¬ 
dured  this  eruption  many  years  before  they  have  finally 
met  with  the  means  of  relief. 
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CHAPTER  YIIL 

THE  VESICULAR  ERUPTIONS. 

THESE  are  distinguished  by  the  appearance  of  little 
projections  of  the  scarf-skin — pimples  they  might, 
perhaps,  be  termed — which  differ  from  the  pimples  pro¬ 
perly  so  called,  in  containing  a  liquid  instead  of  a  solid 
substance,  so  that  if  one  of  them  be  pricked  with  the 
point  of  a  needle,  the  liquid  escapes  and  the  pimple 
collapses ;  it  then  becomes  evident  that  the  apparent 
pimples  are  merely  little  bladders,  full  of  liquid.  Hence 
the  name  of  this  group  of  eruptions,  “  vesicula  ”  being 
the  Latin  for  “  a  little  bladder.” 

The  vesicular  eruptions  are — the  Tetter  and  the  Moist 
Scaly  Tetter. 

The  Tetter  is  a  sudden  eruption  of  comparatively  large 
vesicles,  which  occur  in  clusters,  each  cluster  being 
situated  on  a  limited  patch  of  reddened  skin,  and  sepa¬ 
rated  from  neighbouring  clusters  by  intervals  of  sound 
skin.  The  Moist  Scaly  Tetter  is  an  eruption  characterized 
— at  its  commencement :  by  the  appearance  of  numerous 
minute  transparent  vesicles,  clustered  together  ; — after¬ 
wards  :  by  a  raw,  moist,  reddened  surface,  from  which  a 
clear,  sticky,  colourless  fluid  exudes,  which  fluid  con¬ 
cretes  into  buff-coloured  flaky  crusts, — and  at  its  termi¬ 
nation  :  by  a  scaly  scurfiness  of  the  scarf-skin. 

The  tetter  is  of  two  kinds ;  namely,  the  shingles  and 
the  tetter  proper. 

The  Shmgles  is  a  complaint  which  begins  with  slight 
feverishness,  a  sense  of  weariness,  and  loss  of  appetite. 
These  symptoms  are  followed  by  sensations  of  heat,  or 
of  tingling,  or  even  darting  pains,  felt  over  a  limited 
region. 
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Shortly,  on  the  region  so  affected,  appear  several 
plainly-marked,  inflammatory,  red  patches,  of  irregular 
shape.  These  are  quite  distinct  from  one  another,  and 
vary  in  size  from  half  an  inch  to  three  or  four  inches 
across.  Their  general  arrangement  is  such  that  they 
form  a  wavy,  interrupted  band,  which  is  situated  gene¬ 
rally  on  the  trunk,  where  it  takes  a  cross  or  horizontal 
direction,  reaching  half  round  the  body,  on  one  side 
(usually  the  right),  commencing  at  the  middle  line 
behind,  and  extending  obliquely  forwards  and  a  little 
downwards,  as  far  as  the  middle  line  in  front. 

Soon  after  the  patches  have  appeared,  they  become 
studded  with  minute  transparent  vesicles,  of  the  size  of 
millet  seeds,  and  averaging  in  number  from  half  a  dozen 
to  a  score  on  each  patch.  Most  of  these  vesicles  continue 
distinct  from  one  another,  but  some  of  them,  as  they 
increase  in  size,  become  joined  with  others  of  the  same 
cluster,  so  as  to  form  large,  irregular  blebs  ;  those, 
however,  that  remain  separate  rarely  exceed  the  size  of 
a  pea. 

In  either  case,  the  vesicles  soon  cease  to  be  transpa¬ 
rent,  but,  retaining  their  brilliancy,  assume  a  lustrous, 
opaline  appearance :  this  lasts  for  a  day  or  two,  when, 
about  the  fifth  day  of  the  eruption,  the  fluid  within 
gets  turbid  and  thickened,  so  that  the  vesicles  become 
dull,  flaccid,  and  opaque,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
inflamed  red  patch  on  which  they  are  situated  begins 
to  fade. 

The  shrivelled  blebs  speedily  dry  up  into  small  brown 
crusts,  which  conceal  corresponding  raw  surfaces.  The 
latter  soon  heal  and  the  crusts  fall  off,  leaving  red  stains, 
which  gradually  fade  away. 

The  number  of  the  clustered  patches  is  very  variable ; 
the  half-belt  may  either  consist  of  a  good  many,  or  be 
made  up  of  only  two  or  three. 

The  development  of  the  different  clusters  is  not  simul¬ 
taneous  :  they  appear  in  succession,  so  that  at  any  given 
time  during  the  progress  of  the  eruption,  different  patches 
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will  exhibit  different  stages  of  development  or  decline ; 
vesicles  of  the  same  cluster,  however,  always  progress 
pari  passu. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  usually  completed  in  from 
ten  days  to  a  fortnight.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  more 
protracted  : — 

Either  the  vesicles  may  get  accidentally  ruptured,  and 
so  leave  behind  them  shallow  ulcers,  which  necessarilv 
prolong  the  disease. 

Or,  in  the  aged  and  those  whose  health  is  broken  down, 
a  grey  slough  may  form  beneath  and  around  the  vesicle, 
and  leave,  after  its  separation,  a  deep,  painful  ulcer, 
which  may  take  even  several  months  to  heal.  This  con¬ 
dition  of  the  skin  is  attended,  generally,  with  hectic  fever 
and  great  prostration,  and  the  sores  leave  behind  them 
permanent  scars. 

Or,  towards  the  termination  of  the  eruption,  more  or 
less  severe  stabbing  neuralgic  pains  may  attack  the 
region  occupied  by  it.  These  pains  are  more  intense, 
and  are  prolonged  over  a  greater  length  of  time,  in  the 
aged  and  debilitated  than  in  the  young  and  vigorous. 
Their  duration  is  usually  limited  to  a  few  days,  but  they 
may  continue  for  several  weeks,  months,  or  even  years 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  eruption. 

The  shingles  is  almost  invariably  confined  to  one  side 
of  the  body,  stopping  short,  both  behind  and  before,  at 
the  middle  line,  which  it  rarely  transgresses.  It  has,  in 
a  few  instances,  been  observed  on  both  sides  of  the  trunk; 
but  on  these  occasions  the  two  halves  of  the  belt  did  not 
correspond,  the  one  half  being  situated  considerably 
above  the  level  of  the  other.  There  is  a  popular  notion, 
which,  however,  is  without  the  least  foundation,  that  such 
cases  necessarily  prove  fatal. 

The  eruption  appears  usually  on  the  trunk,  the  lower 
part  of  the  chest  being  its  most  favourite  locality ;  but 
it  occurs  also  on  the  neck  and  face,  the  head,  and  the 
upper  and  lower  limbs. 

On  the  limbs  its  direction  is  vertical ;  on  the  trunk 
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horizontal;  and  on  the  neck,  face,  and  head,  partly  ver¬ 
tical  and  partly  horizontal. 

On  the  trunk  the  vesicles  are  larger  than  on  the  head, 
neck,  or  limbs. 

The  Shingles  occurs  at  all  ages.  It  is  commoner  in 
summer  than  in  winter.  It  follows  sometimes  exposure 
to  cold,  sometimes  violent  fits  of  passion. 

At  certain  irregular  periods,  cases  of  shingles  get  sud¬ 
denly  to  be  very  much  commoner  than  they  usually 
are ;  and  an  epidemic  of  the  disease,  if  it  may  be  called 
so,  prevails. 

When  the  complaint  runs  its  usual  favourable  course, 
it  requires  but  little  interference. 

If  there  be  much  feverishness  at  the  commencement, 
diluent  drinks  should  be  given  and  a  light  diet  enjoined. 
The  bowels  should  be  regulated,  if  necessary,  with  mild 
aperients,  and  (if  the  eruption  be  considerable)  the  patient 
should  be  directed  to  remain  quiet. 

In  the  employment  of  local  remedies,  some  caution 
should  be  exercised ;  for  applications  that  would  seem  to 
be  indicated  by  the  inflammatory  state  of  the  skin — such 
as  poultices,  warm  fomentations,  and  emollient  lotions — 
macerate  the  walls  of  the  vesicles,  facilitate  their  rupture, 
and  so,  as  has  been  seen,  not  only  prolong  the  course  of 
the  disease,  but  add  considerably  to  the  discomfort 
attending  it. 

It  will  generally  be  better  to  oil  the  surface  with 
almond  or  olive  oil,  and  then  to  dredge  it  over  lightly  with 
starch-powder.  This  plan  is  very  efficacious  in  protecting 
the  vesicles  from  rupture.  Now,  in  an  uncomplicated  case, 
to  preserve  them  unruptured  is  the  main  object  in  view. 

When  the  vesicles  have  dried  up,  a  few  warm  baths 
may  be  taken  to  facilitate  the  separation  of  the  crusts. 

When  the  disease  occurs  in  old  persons,  or  those 
whose  health  has  been  much  shattered,  a  nutritious  diet 
should  be  prescribed  and  a  generous  allowance  of  wine 
be  given.  Very  often,  the  general  health  may  require 
more  careful  attention,  and  the  kind  of  attention  that 
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may  be  specially  suited  to  it  becomes  a  question  that 
the  doctor  only  can  decide. 

The  severe  neuralgic  pains  that  sometimes  follow  an 
eruption  of  the  Shingles,  are  now  and  then  extremely 
troublesome  to  manage,  and  become  a  source  of  anxiety 
both  to  doctor  and  patient. 

The  Tetter  jprojper,  is  the  little  clustered  eruption  of 
“  watery  heads  ”  that  appears  in  some  persons  around  or 
about  the  mouth  or  nostrils,  whenever  they  chance  to 
have  a  cold.  It  is  a  very  trivial  affair,  and  requires 
scarcely  any  meddling  with.  A  little  glycerine  smeared 
over  the  patches,  or  a  little  weak  spirits -of-wine  and 
water,  or  a  little  cold-cream,  will  answer  every  purpose. 

The  Moist  Scaly  Tetter,  or  Humid  Tetter,  or  Running 
Scall,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a  far  more  obstinate 
complaint  than  the  preceding. 

Its  general  appearance  has  been  summarily  described 
at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 

It  occurs  at  all  ages,  but  is  commoner  with  the  young 
than  with  the  aged.  Young  children  and  infants  are 
especially  liable  to  it.  It  becomes  more  prevalent  at  the 
spring,  and  again  towards  the  end  of  the  autumn,  than 
at  other  times  of  the  year. 

Certain  avocations  which  entail  much  exposure  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  or  to  the  heat  of  an  oven  or  of  a  furnace, 
or  which  necessitate  much  handling  of  gritty  or  irritating 
substances,  predispose  to  this  eruption.  Thus  it  is  of 
common  occurrence  amongst  agricultural  labourers, 
metal-founders,  blacksmiths,  pastrycooks,  bakers,  colour- 
grinders,  dyers,  metal-workers,  and  grocers. 

But  independently  of  these  causes,  there  is  evidently 
in  certain  individuals  a  strong  constitutional  predisposition 
to  the  disease,  which  in  many  instances  is  hereditary. 

The  exciting  causes  of  the  complaint  are  (in  infants)  the 
process  of  “teething;”  excesses  of  all  kinds  ;  the  eating  of 
shell-fish  or  highly-spiced  dishes ;  strong  mental  emotions, 
whether  of  an  exciting  or  a  depressing  kind ;  want  of  sleep ; 
excessive  fatigue ;  prolonged  exposure  to  the  direct  rays 
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of  the  sun  in  hot  weather ;  the  contact  of  irritating 
plaisters,  of  rancid  oil,  of  strong  alkali,  of  mercurial 
ointment,  or  of  irritating  powders ;  the  irritation  set  up 
by  certain  parasites  of  the  skin. 

The  eruption  may  be  sudden  and  but  of  brief  dura¬ 
tion,  or  it  may  be  a  very  lengthened  and  tedious  matter. 

In  the  former  case — 

In  its  mildest  form,  it  appears  without  any  previous 
feverishness  or  discomfort,  in  the  form  of  slightly  red¬ 
dened  patches,  on  which  are  speedily  developed  nume¬ 
rous  minute,  glistening  vesicles,  containing  a  clear,  trans¬ 
parent  liquid.  These  vesicles  have  but  a  short  existence. 
In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  they  either  subside,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  fluid  within  them  becoming  re-absorbed — 
sucked  up  again,  so  to  speak — by  the  very  surface  of 
true  skin  that  originally  poured  it  forth,  or  they  become 
ruptured,  and  all  the  fluid  escapes. 

In  the  one  case,  the  vesicles  are  replaced  by  minute 
bran-like  scales ;  in  the  other,  by  small  thin  crusts. 

Whether  scales  or  crusts  be  formed,  they  soon  separate, 
leaving  the  skin  perfectly  sound. 

The  eruption  is  attended  with  slight  itching  and 
tingling  :  its  whole  course  occupies  a  week  or  ten  days. 

In  a  severer  form  the  phenomena  of  inflammation 
are  more  strongly  marked.  The  eruption  is  preceded 
by  considerable  feverishness.  The  inflamed  patches 
are  not  only  vividly  red,  but  are  often  considerably 
swollen,  and  on  examination  by  touch,  feel  hot  and  tense. 
As  in  the  milder  variety,  the  reddened  skin  is  thickly 
sprinkled  with  minute  transparent  vesicles.  These  may 
either  be  succeeded  by  a  scurfy  condition  of  the  scan- 
skin,  the  true  skin  remaining  red  for  some  days  after 
their  disappearance,  or  may  give  rise  to  an  abundant 
clear  sticky  discharge,  which  concretes  into  thin  moist 
cheese-like  flakes,  which  are  repeatedly  cast  off  and 
renewed,  the  skin  continuing  for  several  days  red,  moist, 
and  raw. 

After  a  time,  however,  it  becomes  drier,  and  gradually 
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loses  its  redness,  while  the  flaky  crusts  are  replaced  by  a 
dry  scurfy  condition  of  the  skin,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
two  or  three  weeks  the  diseased  surface  resumes  its 
healthy  appearance. 

In  its  long-lasting  and  obstinate  condition — 

The  complaint  may  consist  either  of  a  prolonged  series 
of  comparatively  brief  attacks,  or  of  a  permanently 
diseased  condition  of  the  skin,  and  is  apt  to  present  itself 
under  a  variety  of  shapes. 

In  some  cases,  the  most  salient  feature  is  an  abundant 
discharge  from  the  surface,  of  clear  thin  fluid,  the 
diseased  skin  looking  red,  swollen,  and  sodden. 

In  others  the  liquid  that  filters  out  from  the  skin  is 
less  abundant,  but  more  glutinous,  exuding  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  minute  shallow  abrasions,  or  else  from  a  number 
of  little  red  cross-laid  cracks  in  the  scarf-skin. 

Sometimes  the  liquid  exuded  is  scantier  still,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  a  thicker  consistency,  so  that,  instead 
of  flowing  from  the  skin  as  a  sticky  colourless  liquid,  it 
hardens  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  formed  into  thin,  yellow, 
soft,  somewhat  moist  flakes.  These  are  not  very 
adherent  to  the  skin  beneath,  in  consequence  of  its  moist 
state  ;  but,  whenever  they  get  detached,  they  are  speedily 
replaced. 

In  other  cases  there  is  scarcely  any  tendency  to  pro¬ 
duce  moisture.  The  reddened  skin  is  covered  with  yel¬ 
lowish  half-transparent  flakes,  which  stick  pretty  tightly 
to  it,  except  at  their  edges,  which  are  loose,  white,  and 
opaque. 

In  others  again  the  principal  character  of  the  disease 
is  a  thinned,  smooth,  tight,  shining  state  of  the  skin, 
which  is  sprinkled  over  with  flakes,  so  thin  and  trans¬ 
parent  as  to  be  barely  perceptible. 

If  the  Moist  Scaly  Tetter  arise  from  any  outward  cause, 
for  instance,  the  irritation  produced  by  constantly  hand¬ 
ling  sugar  or  lime,  the  removal  of  the  cause  will  often 
alone  suffice  to  insure  the  disappearance  of  the  eruption. 
In  such  cases,  if  the  person  be  a  grocer  or  a  builder,  it  is 
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sometimes  necessary  that  he  should  change  his  occupa¬ 
tion  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  complaint. 

If  the  eruption  be  recent  and  attended  with  inflam 
matory  symptoms,  a  dose  of  opening  medicine  may  be 
advisable,  and  cooling  or  mucilaginous  drinks,  such  as 
lemonade,  soda-water,  couch-grass  tea,  or  barley-water, 
will  be  proper  to  the  occasion,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
soothing  applications  should  be  employed ;  such  as  tepid 
baths  containing  bran  or  gelatine,  supposing  the 
eruption  to  be  general, — or,  if  it  be  limited  to  a  small 
space,  poultices  of  ground  rice.  The  diet  should  be 
restricted. 

When  the  complaint  is  long-standing  and  obstinate, 
the  diet  should  be  nourishing  but  unstimulating,  and  all 
condiments  and  fermented  liquors  should  be  interdicted. 

Any  agency  that  is  found  to  aggravate  the  eruption 
should  be  sedulously  avoided. 

Anything  that  is  amiss  in  the  general  health  will 
require  to  be  corrected. 

If  the  legs  or  feet  are  affected,  rest  will  be  required, 
and  if  the  hands  or  forearms  be  the  seat  of  the  eruption, 
all  unnecessary  employment  of  them  must  be  discon¬ 
tinued.  Various  applications  are  necessary  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  eruption  in  its  obstinate  forms  :  these  it  is 
impossible  for  any  one  except  the  surgeon  to  adjust  to 
the  requirements  of  individual  cases.  But  whatever  be 
the  application  employed,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
reach  the  seat  of  the  disease.  The  manner  of  securing 
this  desideratum  has  already  been  referred  to  in  speaking 
of  the  Dry  Scaly  Tetter. 

THE  PUSTULAR  ERUPTIONS. 

In  these  the  little  pimples,  instead  of  containing  a 
clear  watery  fluid,  as  in  the  vesicular  eruptions,  contain 
a  milky  or  mattery  fluid,  and  so  the  little  bladders  of 
scarf-skin,  in  place  of  appearing  transparent,  are  white, 
or  even  yellowish. 
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The  pustular  eruptions  are  the  Crusted  Tetter  and  the 
Mattery  Scall. 

The  Crusted  Tetter  is  an  eruption  of  minute  pustules  of 
about  the  size  of  pins’  heads  or  millet-seeds,  set  closely 
together,  and  producing  thick,  moist,  yellowish  scabs  or 
crusts. 

The  Mattery  Scall  is  an  eruption  of  large,  rounded, 
flattened  pustules,  which  are  distinct  from  one  another, 
and  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  dark-coloured  crusts. 

The  Crusted  Tetter  occurs  generally  in  persons  of 
pale  and  pasty  complexion,  those  who  are  of  what  is 
called  a  “  phlegmatic  ”  temperament.  It  is  often  an  here¬ 
ditary  complaint.  It  is  of  common  occurrence  in  children 
who  are  teething;  and  hence  has  been  styled  the  Milk 
Crust.  It  is  met  with  often  in  persons  whose  health  has 
become  much  impaired.  It  is  commoner  in  spring  and 
autumn  than  in  summer  or  winter.  It  occasionally 
follows  on  exposure  of  the  skin  to  certain  irritating 
substances,  such  as  sugar,  lime,  metal  filings,  and  is 
sometimes  excited  by  the  flow  of  irritating  discharges 
over  the  skin.  The  prolonged  application  of  linseed 
poultices  over  any  portion  of  the  skin  is  apt  to  give  rise 
to  it ;  and  it  is  sometimes  originated  by  the  presence  of 
certain  parasites  of  the  skin. 

The  complaint  begins  as  an  eruption  of  numerous 
minute  yellowish  pustules,  closely  clustered  together  on 
a  more  or  less  inflamed  portion  of  the  skin.  In  a  day 
or  two  the  pustules  burst,  and  their  opaque  viscous  con¬ 
tents  exude  and  dry  up  into  a  yellowish  crust,  from 
beneath  the  edges  of  which  a  mattery  discharge  escapes. 

It  is  in  this  latter  condition  that  the  disease  is  more 
commonly  seen. 

The  crusts  (from  which  the  eruption  derives  its  name) 
form  moist,  yellowish,  thick  patches.  Their  surface 
is  uneven,  and  often  nodulated.  Their  colour  is  a  dull 
yellow,  tinged  often  with  green  or  brown. 

When  a  crust  has  lasted  for  some  time,  its  surface 
acquires  a  somewhat  flaky  appearance. 
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When  the  disease  is  spreading,  fresh  pustules  may  be 
seen  around  the  edge  of  the  crust. 

On  removing  a  portion  of  the  crust,  a  raw,  moist,  dis¬ 
charging  surface  of  a  pale  pink  colour  is  disclosed. 

The  eruption  may  occur  either  as  a  limited  patch, 
occupying  a  small  portion  of  skin,  or  may  be  scattered 
more  widely  over  a  large  extent  of  surface. 

In  the  former  condition  it  is  apt  to  appear  on  the  faces 
of  children,  and  is  called  the  Mask  Tetter. 

It  attacks  also  the  faces  of  grown-up  persons,  but  of 
men  much  oftener  than  of  women.  In  men,  the  part  of 
the  face  generally  attacked  by  it  is  the  skin  from  which 
the  whiskers  grow,  and  curiously  enough,  it  is  apt  to  limit 
itself  exclusively  to  the  hairy  parts  of  the  face,  whiskers, 
beard,  moustache,  and  eyebrows,  and  in  these  situations 
is  apt  to  become  a  very  troublesome  and  obstinate,  as 
well  as  a  very  unsightly  complaint. 

In  its  more  diffused  form,  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
on  the  scalp ;  the  common  sore  head  of  children  is 
nothing  else  than  this  complaint. 

The  crusted  tetter  is  rarely  preceded  or  attended  with 
any  feverishness ;  and  it  is  not  an  eruption  that  gives 
rise  to  any  very  great  itching. 

One  of  the  cardinal  points  in  the  management  of  this 
disease  is  cleanliness  ;  not  that  cleanliness  alone  will 
cure  it  ;  a  want  of  cleanliness,  however,  is  often  the 
immediate  cause  of  its  appearance,  and  a  scrupulous 
-attention  to  cleanliness  will  often  prevent  the  eruption 
from  spreading. 

As  we  have  already  learnt,  the  flow  of  irritating  dis¬ 
charges  over  the  skin  is  often  enough  to  give  rise  to  the 
eruption ;  and  no  discharge  has  this  property  in  a  more 
signal  degree  than  its  own  discharge. 

When  it  affects  the  head,  it  is  best  to  clear  away  at 
once  the  tangled  mass  of  matted  hair  and  scab  that  soon 
gets  formed.  As  much  of  the  hair  as  can  be  readily  got 
at  should  be  removed  by  the  scissors,  and  then  poultices 
(bread-and-water,  not  linseed)  should  be  applied,  until 
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the  crust  is  thoroughly  softened ;  the  scab  should  then 
be  washed  off  with  warm  thin  gruel,  and  the  hair  cut  as 
short  as  possible  ;  the  head  is  then  ready  for  such  appli¬ 
cations  as  may  be  ordered  to  it. 

When  the  eruption  appears  on  the  hairy  part  of  the 
face,  shaving  should  be  discontinued ;  but  the  whiskers, 
beard,  &c.,  should  be  kept  clipped  close  with  scissors. 

Generally,  it  will  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  treatment 
to  improve  the  general  health  by  the  administration  of 
tonics  and  other  restorative  medicines. 

The  Mattery  Scale  differs  from  the  Crusted  Tetter  in 
the  shape  and  size  of  its  pustules,  which  are  flatter  and 
much  larger  (of  about  the  size  of  a  split  pea) ;  in  the 
colour  of  the  crusts,  produced  by  its  pustules,  which 
are  of  a  darker  colour,  and  are  brown  rather  than 
yellow ;  and  in  the  much  lower  condition  of  the  system 
that  is  indicated  by  it. 

The  causes  of  the  Mattery  Scall  are  dirt,  poverty, 
hunger,  exposure  to  cold  and  moisture,  prolonged  mental 
excitement,  excessive  bodily  fatigue,  drunkenness,  de¬ 
bauchery,  watchfulness.  The  disease  is,  consequently, 
commoner  with  the  poor,  the  aged,  and  the  dissipated. 

It  sometimes  follows  on  an  attack  of  fever  (scarlet 
fever,  measles,  gastric  fever). 

But,  independently  of  these  causes,  it  may  be  excited 
by  the  action  of  certain  irritants  on  the  skin.  Thus, 
tartar-emetic  ointment  will  produce  it.  So,  also,  in 
some  persons,  will  sugar,  lime,  or  iron  filings  ;  it  conse¬ 
quently  is  often  seen  on  the  hands  and  forearms  of 
grocers,  bricklayers,  and  workers  in  metal. 

There  is  another  local  irritant  to  which  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  cases  of  mattery  scall  are  due,  and  that  is 
the  itch-insect. 

People  in  whom  the  eruption  may  thus  be  excited  by 
mere  local  irritation  are,  as  a  rule,  of  the  lymphatic  (or, 
as  some  style  it,  phlegmatic)  temperament. 

Unless  when  occasioned  by  the  itch-insect,  the  disease 
is  not  contagious. 
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This  eruption  may  follow  either  a  brief  or  a  tedious 
course. 

In  the  former  case,  its  appearance  is  preceded  by  more 
or  less  feverishness,  and  (usually)  by  tingling,  pricking, 
or  smarting  of  the  surface  about  to  be  affected.  The 
eruption,  which  is  confined  to  a  limited  space,  appears  at 
first  in  the  form  of  elevated  rounded  red  patches,  of  the 
average  size  of  a  split  pea,  and  distinct  from  one  another. 
These  patches  become  speedily  changed  into  flattened 
pustules  of  corresponding  size.  After  a  few  days,  the 
pustules  dry  up,  and  are  replaced  by  hard,  dark-coloured, 
thick  crusts,  which,  on  separating,  disclose  dusky-red 
stains,  which  may  last  for  a  considerable  time.  Gene¬ 
rally,  several  crops  of  pustules  appear  during  the  course 
of  the  eruption,  which  extends  usually  over  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight.  This  variety  is  seen  more  commonly  on  the 
limbs  and  neck  than  on  the  trunk  or  head.  It  is  at¬ 
tended  sometimes  with  considerable  inflammation  of  the 
surrounding  skin,  and  “  kernels”  or  “  lumps”  are  apt  to 
form  under  the  skin  behind  the  ears,  or  in  the  armpit  or 
the  groin,  owing  to  sympathetic  inflammation  of  the 
large  glands  in  these  situations. 

In  its  more  tedious  form,  the  eruption  differs  from  its 
variety  just  described,  not  only  in  duration,  but  also  in 
extent.  The  later  crops  of  pustules,  instead  of  occupying 
the  same  region  as  their  predecessors,  invade  successively 
fresh  portions  of  skin.  Again,  the  feverishness  which  is 
associated  with  the  eruption,  instead  of  commencing  a  few 
hours  before,  and  subsiding  a  few  days  after,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  latter,  assumes  a  hectic  type,  and  becomes 
gradually  more  marked  as  the  eruption  progresses. 

This  variety  sometimes  affects  infants  at  the  breast 
who  are  reared  under  unfavourable  hygienic  circum¬ 
stances.  In  infants,  it  attacks  chiefly  the  regions  which 
are  most  exempt  from  the  acute  variety,  viz.,  the  face 
and  chest  ;  and  is  a  serious  affection,  since  it  is  apt  to 
become  complicated  with  diarrhoea  and  copious  sweating, 
and  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  terminates  fatally. 
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The  tedious  form  also  occurs  in  grown-up  persons 
whose  vitality  has  been  lowered  by  dissipation,  grief, 
privation,  or  old  age.  The  pustules  are,  in  such  cases, 
larger  and  flatter,  as  well  as  more  flaccid,  than  in  either 
of  the  preceding  varieties.  They  are  surrounded  by  a 
livid  red  halo  of  inflamed  skin,  and  contain  a  dark- 
coloured  fluid.  They  are  replaced  by  hard,  flat,  black 
crusts,  from  beneath  which  an  offensive  discharge  escapes. 
On  detaching  one  of  these  crusts,  a  pale  flabby  ulcer  is 
disclosed.  This  form  of  the  complaint  affects  especially 
the  lower  limbs.  It  may  last  indefinitely  if  left  to  itself. 

The  Mattery  Scall,  when  only  of  recent  date  (the 
health  of  the  patient  being  pretty  good),  requires  only 
very  simple  treatment.  Cooling  drinks,  mild  laxatives,  and 
local  emollient  baths  comprise  all  that  is  necessary. 

In  the  tedious  form  of  the  eruption,  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  to  remove  the  patient  from  amongst  the 
causes  that  have  depraved  his  health. 

In  the  complaint,  as  it  occurs  in  infants,  a  good 
wet-nurse  is  often  essential  to  recovery.  Scrupulous 
cleanliness,  pure  air,  and  regular  repose  are  of  scarcely 
less  importance.  Cod-liver  oil  in  small  quantities  may 
often  be  of  great  service.  The  condition  of  the  bowels 
should  be  carefully  regulated.  The  sound,  as  well  as  the 
affected  skin,  may  be  powdered  with  lycopodium-powder, 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  quinine. 

The  eruption,  as  it  occurs  in  grown-up  persons,  will 
require  change  of  air  :  removal  to  some  suitable  part  of 
the  sea-coast  will  be  specially  advantageous.  The  diet 
should  consist  chiefly  of  light  animal  food  and  fresh 
(cooked)  green  vegetables.  A  moderate  allowance  of 
alcoholic  stimulus  should  be  recommended.  Sea-water 
baths  are  of  value.  The  local  applications,  which  will  re¬ 
quire  to  be  more  or  less  stimulating,  should  be  applied  on 
dressings  as  light  and  simple  as  possible.  All  relaxing 
applications,  such  as  water-dressing  covered  with  oil-silk, 
poultices,  and  above  all,  plasters,  should  be  avoided.  A 
tonic  and  supporting  course  of  medicine  will  probably  be 
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required,  in  addition  to  the  remedial  agencies  mentioned 
above;  but  the  direction  of  this  must  be  left  to  the 
surgeon. 

THE  BLISTERY  ERUPTIONS. 

These  differ  from  the  vesicular  eruptions  only  in  the 
size  of  the  collections  of  fluid  that  form  between  the  true 
and  the  scarf-skin.  In  the  vesicular  eruptions,  as  we 
have  seen,  these  little  collections  rarely  exceed  the  size  of 
a  hemp-seed,  and  are  often  even  much  smaller ;  whereas, 
in  the  blistery  eruptions,  their  average  size  varies  from 
that  of  a  split  pea  to  that  of  a  split  bean,  and  they  are 
sometimes  much  larger. 

The  blistery  eruptions  are — the  Water-Blebs  and  the 
Milk-Blebs. 

The  Water-Blebs  is  a  disease  characterized  by  the 
development  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  clear  watery 
blebs  on  inflamed  red  surfaces.  These  little  bladders, 
being  readily  ruptured,  give  rise  at  first  to  moist  raw 
surfaces,  and  afterwards,  by  the  concretion  of  their  liquid 
contents,  to  thin  crusts. 

The  complaint  has  been  traced  to  the  following  causes  : 
exposure  to  cold  and  moisture,  bad  or  insufficient  food, 
mental  distress,  and  (rarely)  pregnancy. 

The  debility  that  is  associated  with  it,  when  it  is  ob¬ 
stinate  and  prolonged,  is  sometimes  the  cause,  and  some¬ 
times  the  effect,  of  the  disease. 

The  complaint,  however,  is  sufficiently  rare  to  render 
it  unnecessary  to  discuss  it  further  in  this  place. 

The  Milk-Blebs  is  an  eruption  of  large,  flat,  distinct 
blebs,  which  contain  a  milky  fluid,  and  produce  dark 
crusts,  thicker  at  their  centre  than  at  their  circum¬ 
ference,  covering  shallow  ulcers. 

The  causes  of  the  disease  are  insufficient  or  unwhole¬ 
some  food,  poverty,  dirt,  privation,  a  damp  habitation,  an 
unhealthy  atmosphere,  intemperance,  old  age,  the  de¬ 
pravation  of  health  that  sometimes  follows  an  attack  of 
scarlatina  or  of  small-pox. 
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The  eruption  commences  as  small,  rounded,  inflamed 
spots,  on  which  blebs  become  speedily  developed.  The 
liquid  contained  in  these  is  usually  milky  in  appearance, 
but  is  sometimes  dark-coloured ;  the  blebs  get  replaced, 
after  a  time,  by  thick  dark-coloured  crusts,  which  are 
surrounded  by  a  dusky  ring  of  inflamed  skin.  This 
dusky  ring  soon  becomes  converted  into  an  annular 
mattery  bleb,  which,  in  its  turn,  becomes  converted  into 
a  scab.  This  scab,  by  successive  additions  at  its  circum¬ 
ference  and  under  surface,  acquires  a  conical  shape.  In 
some  cases,  the  growth  at  the  under  surface  makes 
greater  progress  than  at  the  circumference,  and  the  crust 
acquires  the  appearance  of  a  limpet-shell.  In  others,  the 
growth  at  the  circumference  is  the  more  rajoid,  and  then 
the  crust  is  flatter,  and  has  much  of  the  form,  as  well  the 
laminated  appearance,  of  an  oyster-shell. 

In  either  case,  the  crusts  are  generally  dry,  hard,  and 
dark-coloured,  and  acquire  often  a  considerable  thick¬ 
ness.  When  detached,  a  pale,  spongy,  ragged  ulcer  is 
disclosed,  which  bleeds  on  the  slightest  touch,  and  is  deep 
in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  the  crust.  This  slowly 
heals,  and  leaves  a  purplish  stain,  which  remains  for 
some  time.  The  eruption  attacks  preferably  the  lower 
half  of  the  body  and  the  lower  limbs,  but  occurs  also  on 
other  parts  of  the  body  :  it  may  appear  at  any  period  of 
life,  but  is  commoner  in  childhood  and  old  age. 

In  the  management  of  the  Milk-Blebs,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  improve  the  general  health,  and 
to  remove  the  causes  which  have  depraved  it.  Light, 
easily- digested,  animal  food  and  fresh  vegetables,  and  an 
occasional  dose  of  laxative  medicine,  are  among  the  most 
important  of  the  remedial  agencies  that  are  suited  to  it. 

Sea-water  baths  are  a  valuable  aid. 

When  the  legs  are  attacked  by  the  eruption,  the  re¬ 
cumbent  posture,  with  the  legs  somewhat  raised,  greatly 
facilitates  recovery. 
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THE  TUBERCULAR  ERUPTIONS, 

The  tubercular  or  knobbed  eruptions,  like  the  pimply 
eruptions,  consist  of  little  solid  projections  from  the  surface 
of  the  skin  ;  but  the  tubercles”  are  much  larger  than  the 
“  pimples,”  and  instead  of  being  pointed,  they  are  flattened 
at  their  tops.  They  are,  moreover,  slower  to  come,  and 
slower  to  go,  than  the  pimples  are ;  indeed,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  they  exhibit  no  disposition  to  disappear  of  their 
own  accord,  however  slowly.  In  other  words,  they  are 
(naturally)  permanent.  When  they  disappear,  they 
generally  do  so  by  little  ulcers  forming  on  them,  and 
gradually  eating  them  away. 

The  tubercular  eruptions  are  “The  Wolf”  and  the 
“  Scar-lump.” 

“  The  Wole”  is  an  eruption  which,  although  not  of  very 
common  occurrence,  yet  from  the  long  period  through 
which,  if  unchecked,  it  is  apt  to  last,  and  the  difficulty  of 
checking  it,  seems  a  much  commoner  complaint  than  it 
really  is. 

It  affects  especially  the  scrofulous — those  who,  in  po¬ 
pular  language,  are  said  to  be  “  of  a  scorbutic  habit.” 
It  is,  as  a  rule,  unattended  either  with  itching  or  “  burn¬ 
ing,”  or,  indeed,  with  any  kind  of  unpleasant  sensation ; 
but  it  is  one  of  the  most  disfiguring  of  all  eruptions,  on 
account  of  its  proneness  to  attack  the  face,  and  of  the 
ravages  which,  if  unchecked,  it  commits  there. 

Its  progress  is  very  slow,  but  very  constant ;  and  it 
ranks  among  the  most  “  obstinate  :  ”  perhaps  it  is  alto¬ 
gether  the  most  obstinate  of  eruptions. 

It  is  not  exceptional  for  persons  who  are  affected  with 
this  disfigurement  to  carry  it  with  them  for  many  years 
indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  most  “  chronic”  of  all  disorders. 

It  appears  most  commonly  between  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  twenty-five,  but  it  dates  often  from  early  childhood. 
It  is  rare  for  it  to  commence  after  the  age  of  forty.  It 
is  somewhat  commoner  with  females  than  males. 
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Although  classed  amongst  the  tubercular  or  nodulated 
eruptions,  it  does  not  always  appear  in  the  form  of  dis¬ 
tinct  nodules ;  it  assumes,  sometimes,  rather  the  form  of  a 
permanent  rash.  It  presents  itself  always,  however,  in 
the  first  instance,  in  the  form  of  a  raised,  limited  lakish- 
red  patch.  After  a  time,  the  swollen  patch  either  becomes 
ulcerated,  or  else  dwindles  away,  and  is  replaced  by  a 
sunken  white  indelible  scar. 

The  eruption  is  seen  most  frequently  on  the  face, 
affecting  usually  the  nose  or  the  cheek ;  but  it  occurs 
also  on  other  parts  of  the  body. 

In  its  rash-like  form ,  it  commences  as  a  rounded,  flat, 
shining,  slightly  raised  lakish-red  patch,  not  larger  than 
a  fourpenny  piece.  This,  after  a  while,  becomes  rough 
and  scurfy.  The  scales  that  appear  are  white  and 
opaque,  and  are  arranged  often  in  thin,  curved,  wavy 
bands,  which  adhere  firmly  to  the  reddened  skin  beneath 
them.  The  patch  spreads  very  slowly  at  the  circum¬ 
ference,  while  the  centre  heals,  and  becomes  a  thin, 
polished,  slightly-depressed  white  indelible  scar. 

In  its  nodular  form ,  the  eruption  commences  as  a 
cluster  of  about  half  a  dozen  small,  rounded,  dusky -red, 
soft,  elastic  nodules,  or  knobs,  of  a  size  varying  from  that 
of  a  hemp-seed  to  that  of  a  pea;  they  may  be  either 
distinct  from  one  another,  or  so  closely  clustered  together 
as  to  form  a  mulberry-like  patch.  They  are  often  accom¬ 
panied  with  more  or  less  swelling  and  puffiness  of  the 
skin  around  them,  which  is  sometimes  so  considerable 
as  to  cause  the  eruption  to  resemble  erysipelas. 

The  patch  slowly  extends  by  the  formation  of  fresh 
tubercles  around  the  original  cluster. 

After  a  time,  the  nodules  ulcerate,  and  are  replaced  by 
yellowish  or  dark-brown  crusts,  which  conceal  ragged, 
pale,  superficial  ulcers  ;  or  deep  ulcers  may  be  formed. 
In  either  case,  the  scars  eventually  left  are  more 
opaque,  thicker,  and  more  uneven  than  those  left  by  the 
“  rash-like”  variety  ;  but  when  the  ulcers  have  been  deep, 
the  scar  left  resembles  very  closely  the  puckered  scar  of  a 
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severe  burn,  and  has  the  same  property  of  gradually  but 
rigidly  contracting,  so  as  to  occasion  very  considerable 
deformity. 

In  the  hygienic  management  of  “  The  Wolf,”  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  paid  to  diet,  climate,  and  exercise. 

The  diet  should  consist  chiefly  of  mutton,  beef,  or  game, 
either  roasted  or  broiled,  well  seasoned  with  condiments, 
and  relieved  with  a  fair  proportion  of  fresh  vegetables. 
Cress,  watercress,  and  radishes  are  specially  suitable. 
Coffee  is  a  more  suitable  beverage  than  tea.  A  glass  or 
two  of  wine  should  be  taken  at  dinner. 

As  regards  climate,  much  advantage  may  be  gained 
from  residence  at  some  part  of  the  sea-coast,  where  the 
air  is  dry  and  bracing ;  and  regular  and  active  exercise 
in  the  open  air  should  be  taken. 

Chalybeate  waters  enjoy  a  deserved  repute  in  the 
treatment  of  this  complaint ;  so  does  cod-liver  oil.  Local 
applications  of  various  kinds  suited  to  the  condition  of 
the  disease  are  generally  necessary  to  anything  like 
speedy  recovery  ;  but  in  the  use  of  them,  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  the  precautions  already  referred  to  in  speaking 
of  the  dry  scaly  tetter. 

The  Scar-lump  is  an  eruption,  or  rather  a  growth 
from  the  skin,  which  presents  the  appearance  of  a  puffed- 
out  scar  ;  it  is  of  two  kinds,  the  one  originating  on  pre¬ 
viously  sound  skin,  and  the  other  growing  only  from  scars. 

In  the  former  case,  there  is  generally  only  a  single 
growth,  which  appears  usually  about  the  middle  of  the 
front  of  the  chest.  Its  general  outline  is  oval,  its  surface 
flattened,  sometimes  even  depressed  towards  the  centre ; 
its  substance  hard  and  resisting.  It  is  pretty  firmly 
rooted  and  immovable  ;  when  of  long  standing,  it  is  often 
extremely  tender  to  the  touch.  The  skin  covering  it  has 
a  tense,  shining  appearance.  Its  colour,  generally  white, 
is  sometimes  pink.  At  its  margin,  the  swelling  gives  off 
a  number  of  thin  radiating  branches ;  these  sink  into 
the  adjacent  skin,  which  becomes  somewhat  puckered  by 
their  gradual  contraction.  The  oval  swelling  is  generally 
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placed  across  the  chest ;  its  size  rarely  exceeds  two  or 
three  inches  from  side  to  side,  by  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
from  above  downwards.  It  begins  as  a  minute,  hard, 
shining  nodule  or  tubercle,  which  takes  several  years  to 
attain  the  size  mentioned  above.  Its  development  is  at¬ 
tended  with  itching,  pricking,  or  even  shooting  pain. 

The  variety  that  grows  from  scars  appears  as  a 
lengthened  narrow  swelling,  which  divides  into  larger 
and  fewer  branches  than  the  preceding  variety.  It  has 
much  the  same  appearance  as  the  larger  divisions  of  the 
root  of  a  tree,  where  these  rise  half  above  the  ground ; 
and  this  resemblance  is  increased  by  the  appearance  of 
the  skin  covering  them,  which  is  dry  and  wrinkled  across 
their  length.  Their  colour  is  a  tolerably  deep  red.  This 
variety  is  less  persistent  than  the  other,  and  will  some¬ 
times  disappear  within  a  few  months  after  its  commence¬ 
ment.  Neither  variety  ever  ends  in  ulceration,  or  exerts 
any  perceptible  influence  on  the  general  health. 

The  Scar-lump  is  not  at  all  a  common  disease. 

Its  management  is  purely  a  matter  for  the  surgeon. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  SPOTS. 

HP  HEY  are  permanent  discolorations  of  some  portion 
JL  of  the  skin,  accompanied  often  with  a  change  in 
its  structure  ;  the  stains  may  be  either  white  or  dark- 
coloured. 

The  spots  are,  the  Mother-mark,  the  Ereckle,  the 
Tawny  Blotch,  and  the  White  Patch. 

Mother-makes  are  of  two  kinds :  the  one,  called  the 
Port-wine  mark,  consisting  of  an  enlargement  or  swollen 
condition  of  the  minute  blood-vessels  of  the  true  skin; 
the  other,  known  as  the  Mole,  of  an  excessive  develop¬ 
ment  of  colouring  matter  (pigment  -  granules)  in  the 
mucous  layer  of  the  scarf-skin.  Both  varieties  date  from 
the  time  of  birth,  and  are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  de¬ 
formities  of  the  skin  than  as  eruptions. 

Moles  occur  usually  as  small  rounded  stains,  which 
may  vary  in  colour  from  a  faint  tawny  yellow  to  a  dark 
brown.  The  true  skin  is  sometimes  thickened  and  raised, 
and  the  discoloured  spot  is  often  surmounted  by  a  tuft 
of  hard  hairs.  In  some  cases,  the  mole,  in  place  of  being 
small  and  rounded,  is  extensive  and  of  irregular  shape. 

Port-wine  Marks  appear  either  in  the  form  of  stains, 
which  are  level  with  the  surface  of  the  skin,  or  as 
tumours  which  project  beyond  it.  In  the  one  case,  they 
are  merely  skin-deep.  In  the  other,  they  are  more  deeply 
rooted,  and  do  not  always  involve  the  skin.  We  shall 
speak  here  only  of  the  former  kind,  which  is  known  as 
the  Port-wine  mark  par  excellence. 

This  occurs  usually  in  the  form  of  purplish  stains; 
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the  tint  of  these,  however,  in  different  cases,  varies  consi¬ 
derably;  thus  they  may  approach  a  brick-red,  a  claret- 
red,  or  a  livid  blue  colour.  Sometimes  the  stains  are 
extremely  small,  presenting  merely  the  appearance  of 
a  red  dot,  with  minute  branching  lines  radiating  from  it 
(the  Spider -marie),  but  often  they  are  extensively  spread  ; 
when  of  large  extent,  their  shape  is  very  irregular.  They 
may  occupy  any  part  of  the  surface,  but  are  seen  most 
commonly  on  the  face  and  neck.  They  are  quite  super¬ 
ficial.  Their  colour,  which  disappears  almost  completely 
under  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  varies  in  intensity  under 
the  influence  of  such  causes  as  increase  or  diminish  the 
flow  of  blood  to  the  skin. 

The  presence  of  mother-marks  on  a  person  is  popu¬ 
larly  supposed  to  depend  on  the  longings  of  the  mother 
during  the  time  of  her  pregnancy,  for  various  delicacies 
which  are  thought  to  bear  some  sort  of  resemblance  to 
the  stains,  e.  g.,  for  claret,  port-wine,  or  slices  of  ham ; 
or  else  they  are  set  down  to  the  mother  having  been 
startled  by  some  object  of  aversion.  Thus,  if  the  mole  be 
merely  a  flat  brown  stain,  she  must  have  been  frightened 
by  a  toad, — and  Toad-mark,  accordingly,  the  stain  is 
called.  If  the  brown  mole  be  raised  and  covered  with 
hairs,  and  its  size  be  anything  notable,  she  was  scared  by 
a  mouse.  These  explanations,  though  firmly  rooted  in 
the  general  belief,  are,  however,  not  at  all  entertained  by 
the  medical  mind,  which  prefers  rather  to  regard  them 
in  the  light  of  accidents,  whose  determining  cause  is 
unknown,  than  to  accept  the  ingenious  theories  which 
find  such  favour  with  nurses  and  mothers. 

The  management  of  these  deformities  must  be  purely 
surgical. 

Freckles  are  yellowish  discolorations  of  the  skin, 
which  sometimes  date  from  birth,  but  sometimes  occur 
much  later  ;  they  appear  in  the  form  of  numerous  minute 
spots,  distinct  from  or  running  into  one  another,  which 
occupy  the  parts  of  the  skin  that  are  exposed. 

They  are  commoner  in  the  young,  and  in  those  of 
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phlegmatic  temperament  and  of  fair  complexion.  They 
are  often  caused  by  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Freckles  occur  usually  in  great  numbers  ;  they  are 
small,  rounded,  yellowish  stains  the  size  of  mustard  or 
lentil  seeds.  The  tint  of  these  varies  a  little  ;  thus  their 
colour  may  be  a  bright  (saffron)  yellow,  a  duller  (tawny) 
yellow,  a  warmer  (reddish)  yellow,  or  a  brownish  yellow. 
In  the  last  case,  the  stains  look  like  bran  sprinkled  on 
the  skin. 

The  spots  may  be  either  distinct  and  scattered  pretty 
equally  over  the  region  occupied  by  them,  or  clustered 
and  more  or  less  fused  with  one  another.  They  occupy 
most  commonly  the  face,  and  (to  a  less  extent)  the  hands  ; 
but  in  persons  of  out-door  occupation,  whose  chest  and 
arms  are  habitually  bare,  such  as  agricultural  labourers  or 
sailors,  freckles  are  common  on  the  forearms  and  upper 
part  of  the  chest. 

They  either  exist  at  birth,  or  appear  during  childhood. 

They  are  found  generally  in  persons  of  fair  com¬ 
plexion  and  phlegmatic  temperament :  but  especially  in 
those  who  have  auburn  or  red  hair,  and  very  white  skins; 
so  that  they  appear  to  be  produced  by  an  unequal  distri¬ 
bution,  rather  than  an  excessive  development,  of  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  skin. 

Freckles  are  not  accompanied  by  itching  or  any  other 
sensation;  nor  is  there  either  elevation  or  scurfiness  of 
the  discoloured  surface. 

Spots,  which  in  no  degree  differ  from  freckles  pro¬ 
duced  at  birth  or  during  childhood,  are  developed  on  cer¬ 
tain  persons  by  exposure  to  the  sun’s  light,  and  appear 
only  in  summer.  Those  who  are  permanently  freckled 
are  especially  liable  to  these  ephemeral  freckles,  so  that 
the  freckling  appears  intensified  during  the  summer. 

The  management  of  freckles  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
tawny  blotches. 

The  Tawny  Blotches  appear  in  the  form  of  yellowish- 
brown  rhubarb-coloured  stains.  These  stains  at  their 
first  appearance,  may  be  no  larger  than  a  threepenny- 
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piece ;  but  they  usually  extend,  in  a  variable  degree,  so 
as  often  to  acquire  the  size  of  a  crown-piece.  As  they 
increase  in  area,  their  margin,  which  at  first  is  tolerably 
regular,  becomes  more  or  less  uneven. 

The  disease  consists  simply  in  a  change  of  the  colour 
of  the  skin,  without  any  hardening  or  thickening  of  its 
substance,  or  any  scurfiness  of  the  scarf-skin.  It  pro¬ 
duces  no  perceptible  disturbance  of  the  general  health ; 
nor  is  it  usually  attended  with  any  uncomfortable  sen¬ 
sation. 

These  stains  do  not  occur  at  birth,  nor  do  they  gene¬ 
rally  happen  except  to  grown-up  persons.  They  are  far 
commoner  on  the  face  than  in  any  other  situation.  In 
females  they  frequently  appear  at  the  commencement  of 
pregnancy,  disappearing  shortly  after  delivery.  In  such 
cases,  the  stains  usually  affect  the  forehead  chiefly,  and 
to  a  less  extent  the  cheeks  and  upper  lip. 

The  occurrence  of  the  stains,  however,  may  often 
be  traced,  in  either  sex,  to  prolonged  exposure  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun  in  hot  weather.  When  thus  produced, 
the  stain  commonly  appears  on  the  forehead,  and  will 
generally  fade,  and  often  disappear  altogether,  during 
the  winter  months. 

In  the  management  of  the  Tawny  Blotch,  if  there  be 
any  derangement  of  the  uterine  function,  this  should 
be  corrected.  If,  however,  sun-light  appears  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  discoloration,  exposure  to  the  sun  should 
be  avoided ;  or,  at  all  events,  a  veil  or  shade  of  some 
sort  should  be  worn. 

As  inward  remedies,  the  sulphurous  mineral  waters  or 
the  Yichy  water,  or  potash  water,  conjoined  with  mild 
laxatives,  are  of  service. 

As  local  applications,  various  remedies,  amongst  which 
may  be  mentioned  warm  douches  of  sulphurous  mineral 
waters,  weak  spirituous  lotions,  and  dilute  acidulated 
lotions,  are  of  service. 

The  White  Patch  is  a  milky -white  discoloration  of 
the  skin,  the  result  of  a  deficiency  of  pigmentary  or 
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colouring  matter  in  the  mucous  layer  of  the  scarf-shin. 
It  sometimes  dates  from  birth,  sometimes  appears  for 
the  first  time  even  in  middle  age.  It  occurs  in  the 
form  of  more  or  less  extensive,  rounded,  oval  or  circular 
patches  of  blanched  skin.  The  patches  commence  as 
small  white  dots,  which  very  slowly  increase  in  size. 
The  disease  consists  simply  in  an  alteration  of  the  colour 
of  the  skin,  without  any  modification  of  its  substance  or 
alteration  of  its  surface.  The  skin  remains  as  thin,  as 
supple,  and  as  smooth  as  usual ;  but  has,  over  a  limited 
area,  exchanged  its  natural  colour  for  a  dead-white  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  complaint  is  too  rare  to  call  for  further 
notice  here. 

ANIMAL-PARASITE  ERUPTIONS. 

These  are  eruptions  provoked  by  the  irritation  set  up 
by  insects  which  live  on  the  skin. 

The  animal-parasite  eruptions  are  the  Itch,  the  Old 
Man’s  Itch,  and  the  Head  Itch.  They  are  all  “  catching  ” 
complaints. 

The  Itch  is  a  disease  occasioned  by  the  insect  known 
as  the  Acarus  scabiei,  a  small  mite  measuring  about 
inch  across,  which  burrows  in  the  substance  of  the 
scarf-skin,  and  gives  rise  to  annoying  itching,  which 
is  most  troublesome  towards  the  evening  ;  and  to  a 
mixed  eruption  consisting  partly  of  papules,  partly  of 
vesicles,  and  partly  of  pustules.  The  itching  and  erup¬ 
tion  usually  make  their  appearance,  first  on  the  hands, 
attacking  especially  the  spaces  between  the  fingers  and 
the  front  of  the  wrists;  but  soon  spread  all  over  the 
body,  sparing  only  the  head  and  face.  The  disease  may 
be  recognized  by  little  wavy  marks  on  the  scarf-skin, 
which  indicate  the  miniature  tunnels  in  its  substance, 
that  have  been  excavated  by  the  Acarus  scabiei.  These 
curved  marks  are  usually  from  a  quarter  to  half  an 
inch  long,  and  are  scarcely  broader  than  the  thicker 
lines  of  the  letters  of  the  type  of  this  book.  They  are 
most  readily  seen  about  the  hands. 
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The  disease  usually  makes  its  appearance  in  from  ten 
days  to  a  fortnight  after  it  has  been  communicated ;  it  is 
most  frequently  met  with  amongst  the  poor,  but  is  com¬ 
moner  amongst  the  middle  and  upper  classes  than  it  is 
popularly  supposed  to  be.  It  is  more  common  with 
children  than  grown-up  persons.  Its  only  cause  is  con¬ 
tagion. 

Fig.  12.* 


As  regards  its  management :  if  it  breaks  out  in  a 
family,  care  should  be  taken  to  isolate  the  affected  from 
the  unaffected  members  of  it. 

The  great  remedy  for  the  Itch  is  brimstone-ointment. 

Fig.  12.* — The  Acarus  scabiei,  or  Itch-insect  (after  a  magnified 
photograph  by  the  Author).  The  figure  is  magnified  200  times. 
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The  Old  Man’s  Itch.  This  eruption  is  far  more 
distressing  than  the  preceding,  the  itching  of  which  is, 
at  all  events,  bearable,  and  to  some  persons  is  even 
rather  a  pleasurable  sensation  than  otherwise ;  whereas 
the  irritation  produced  by  the  Old  Man’s  Itch  is  most 
intolerable,  nor  is  even  itching  the  worst  of  it.  There 
is  often  a  sense  of  creeping  and  pricking,  as  if  a  number 
of  insects  were  running  over  the  skin,  and  as  if  the  points 
of  fine  needles  were  ever  and  anon  thrust  into  it ;  and 
sometimes  there  is  a  feeling  of  agonizing  burning,  as  if 
hot  irons  were  in  contact  with  the  skin.  This  complaint 
usually  attacks  mostly  the  back  of  the  shoulders,  the  loins, 
the  outer  surface  of  the  thighs.  It  is  commoner  in  old 
persons,  but  occurs  also  in  the  middle-aged.  It  is  caused 
by  the  Pediculis  corporis.  It  is  commonest  amongst  the 
poorer  classes,  but  is  not  confined  to  them. 

One  of  the  most  efficient  remedies  for  it  is  Stavesacre 
ointment. 

The  Head-itch  is  caused  by  the  irritation  set  up  by 
the  Pediculis  capitis.  It  is  of  much  commoner  occur¬ 
rence  among  children  than  grown-up  persons.  It  com¬ 
mences  with  itching  at  the  back  of  the  head.  The 
itching,  after  a  time,  is  felt  all  over  the  scalp.  After 
some  time,  an  eruption  is  produced  which  resembles  the 
Crusted  Tetter  in  every  respect  save  one;  and  that  is, 
that  whereas  the  Crusted  Tetter  generally  occupies 
chiefly  the  fore  part  of  the  scalp,  this  eruption  almost 
invariably  occupies  chiefly  the  hinder  portion  of  the 
scalp.  This  complaint,  although  far  commoner  among 
the  lower,  is  not  altogether  banished  from  the  higher 
classes  of  society.  The  popular  remedy,  and  a  very  good 
one  it  is,  for  this  complaint,  is  white-precipitate-ointment. 

VEGETABLE -PAEASITE  EEUPTIONS. 

These  are  eruptions  provoked  by  the  presence  of  a 
vegetable  fungus,  which  grows  on,  and  derives  its  nourish¬ 
ment  from  the  skin. 
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They  are  (excluding  the  diseases  of  the  hair,  which 
will  be  considered  further  on)  the  Liver-spot  and  Ring¬ 
worm  (of  the  skin). 

They  are  both  of  them  “  catching”  complaints. 

The  Liver-spot  is  caused  by  a  vegetable  fungus, 
called  the  Microsporon  furfur,  which  grows  in  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  scarf-skin,  and  is  too  minute  to  be  seen, 
except  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 

The  eruption  presents  the  appearance  of  variously- 
shaped  stains  of  the  skin,  which  may  be  of  a  yellow,  a 
brown,  a  reddish,  a  grey,  or  even  a  black  colour.  These 
discoloured  patches  may  be  small,  rounded,  and  distinct 
from  one  another,  or  larger  and  coalesced,  so  as  to 
form  fantastic,  map-like  patterns;  the  outlines  of  which, 
although  wavy  and  irregular,  are  usually  very  distinct. 
In  other  cases,  one  large  uniform  patch  may  cover  nearly 
half  the  body.  The  surface  of  the  patches  is  usually 
slightly  raised  above  the  level  of  the  skin,  and  exhibits 
a  mealy  scurfiness.  The  eruption  commences  as  small 
scattered  spots  of  about  the  size  of  a  pin’s  head.  These 
slowly  spread  till  they  meet  and  join  one  another. 

The  eruption  attacks  most  frequently  the  fore  surface 
of  the  neck  and  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  back  and  arms. 

It  generally  affects  grown-up  persons. 

The  itching  that  attends  it  is  usually  slight,  but  is 
occasionally  severe. 

In  the  management  of  it,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
flannel  should  not  be  worn  next  the  skin,  as  this  tends 
to  foster  the  complaint. 

Recovery  from  it  is  dependent  on  the  complete  de¬ 
struction  of  the  little  vegetable  growth.  The  mode  in 
which  this  should  be  effected  is  a  matter  that  is  best  left 
to  the  surgeon. 

The  Ringworm  (of  the  skin)  is  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  Ringworm  of  the  hair,  being  caused  by  the  same 
minute  vegetable  fungus,  which  (like  that  which  gives 
rise  to  the  Liver-spots)  can  only  be  seen  by  the  aid  of  the 
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microscope.  The  fungus  is  called  the  Trichophyton 
tonsurans. 

The  eruption  appears  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  in 
the  shape  of  little  scurfy  rings,  which,  at  first  very  small, 
(as  small  as  a  threepenny -piece)  gradually  widen  out,  so 
as  to  form  rings  as  large,  sometimes,  as  the  edge  of  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  At  the  ring,  there  is  not  only  scurfi- 
ness,  but  slight  thickening  of  the  skin,  so  that  the  ring 
is,  so  to  speak,  embossed ;  the  ring  is,  moreover,  some¬ 
what  redder  than  the  rest  of  the  skin.  The  space  en¬ 
closed  by  the  ring  differs  from  the  ring  itself  only  in 
being  somewhat  less  raised,  less  reddened,  and  less 
scurfy. 

The  popular  remedy  (and  it  is  often  an  efficient  one)  for 
this  complaint,  is  to  paint  the  patches  with  common 
black  writing-ink. 

The  complaint  is  commoner  with  children  than  with 
grown-up  persons,  and  more  frequently  affects  the  ex¬ 
posed,  than  the  covered,  parts  of  the  skin. 

When  it  appears  amongst  a  family  of  children,  its 
contagious  character  should  be  borne  in  mind  ;  and  since, 
when  it  attacks  the  head,  it  is  apt  to  become  a  very 
intractable  complaint,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
those  children  that  are  affected  separated  from  those  that 
are  not.  It  is  important,  too,  that  they  should  not  all 
use  the  same  towels. 

THE  OIL-GLAND  ERUPTIONS. 

These  are  produced  by  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the 
oil-glands  of  the  skin. 

Of  this  kind  are,  the  pimples  that  are  of  such 
common  occurrence  on  the  faces  of  young  persons,  and 
that  break  out  almost  as  commonly  on  the  backs  of  their 
shoulders.  When  they  appear  merely  as  little  black 
spots  of  the  size  of  pin’s-heads,  projecting  but  slightly 
from  the  surface  of  the  skin,  they  are  known  as  Maggot- 
pimples,  because  on  squeezing  them  between  the  finger- 
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nails,  a  little  white  thread  comes  out  of  the  skin, 
carrying  before  it  the  little  black  spot,  which  forms  a 
head  to  the  little  white  thread,  and  gives  it  a  fanciful 
resemblance  to  a  maggot. 

When,  however,  the  eruption  has  proceeded  further, 
the  pimples  appear  as  little  swollen  angry-looking  red 
elevations,  which  project  more  decidedly  from  the  skin, 
and  after  a  time  begin  to  fester  at  their  tips,  which  form 
little  mattery  heads  to  the  pimples — they  are  now  more 
or  less  tender.  In  this  condition  the  eruption  is  known 
as  the  Stone-jpock.  After  a  time  the  little  pimple  bursts 
and  discharges  a  thick  white  curdy  matter,  after  which 
it  gradually  subsides  and  disappears  altogether.  While 
some  of  the  pimples  are  disappearing  in  this  manner 
others  are  ripening,  and  fresh  ones  gradually  developing 
themselves.  When  of  large  size  (the  largest  are  to  be 
met  with  on  the  back  of  the  shoulders)  they  are  apt  to 
leave  more  or  less  unsightly  scars  behind  them. 

The  Maggot-pimples  arise  from  the  orifices  of  the 
little  oil-tubes  or  -pores  of  the  skin  getting  clogged  by 
the  oily  substance,  that  in  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
skin  escapes  freely  from  them  as  soon  as  it  is  formed, 
but  which  now  getting  hardened  at  the  mouth  of  the  little 
tube,  forms  a  plug  there.  Oily  matter,  however,  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  produced  in  the  oil-gland,  but  its  escape 
being  prevented  by  the  plug  that  is  formed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  tube,  it  gradually  becomes  thickened,  so  that 
when  forcibly  squeezed  out,  it  issues  forth  much  in  the 
same  way  that  oil-paint  does  from  the  mouth  of  the  little 
tin  tubes  in  which  it  is  supplied  to  artists  ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  comes  out  in  the  shape  of  a  little  thread  or  worm. 

The  Stone-pock  pimples  arise  in  the  same  manner, 
but  the  pent-up  thickened  oily  substance,  after  a  time 
causing  inflammation  in  the  skin  immediately  around  it, 
gives  rise  to  redness  and  swelling,  and  finally  to  the 
formation  of  matter,  so  that  at  length  the  little  abscess 
bursting,  gives  vent  to  the  matter  that  has  been  so  long 
imprisoned. 
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Of  the  same  nature  are  the  so  called  Grog-blossoms, 
which  annoy  middle-aged  and  elderly  gentlemen,  attack¬ 
ing  generally  the  nose,  hut  occupying  sometimes  the 
forehead  or  part  of  the  cheeks  as  well.  Here  the  in¬ 
flammation  excited  by  the  pent-up  secretion  of  the  oil  - 
tubes,  is  of  a  less  angry  and  sudden  character  than  in 
the  Stone-pock.  The  progress  of  the  pimples  is  far 
more  gradual.  Yery  little,  if  any,  formation  of  matter 
takes  place,  but  the  long- continued  subdued  inflamma¬ 
tion  that  is  set  up  results  in  considerable  thickening  of 
the  skin.  The  pimples  that  are  formed,  instead  of 
bursting  and  giving  place  to  new  ones,  continue  inde¬ 
finitely,  and  so  in  process  of  time  accumulate  so  as  to 
form  a  thick-set  cluster.  Instead  of  presenting  an  angry 
bright  red  appearance,  they  acquire  a  purplish  colour. 
The  nose  consequently  becomes  studded  with  a  number 
of  small  violet-coloured  lumps;  which  may  either  be 
spread  pretty  equally  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  nose 
so  as  to  enlarge  it,  sometimes  to  double  its  natural  size 
without  interfering  materially  with  its  shape,  or  may  be 
developed  only  on  particular  parts  of  it  so  as  completely 
to  transform  it. 

The  Rose-joimple  proceeds  also  from  the  same  original 
cause,  namely,  a  clogged  and  inflammatory  condition  of 
the  oil-glands.  This  eruption  attacks  the  faces  of 
middle  aged  and  elderly  ladies.  It  resembles  in  some 
respects  the  variety  we  have  just  been  discussing,  that 
is  to  say  the  inflammation  set  up  is  long-continued 
and  subdued,  and  there  is  very  little  formation  of 
matter.  But  then  there  is  none  of  that  extremely 
swollen  lumpy  condition  of  the  skin  that  is  so  dis¬ 
tinctive  a  feature  of  the  preceding  variety.  The  pimples, 
indeed,  are  neither  very  angry -looking  nor  very  large, 
but  the  skin  round  and  about  them  is  reddened. 
This  redness  occurs  in  irregularly  -  shaped  patches, 
which  give  the  skin  a  mottled  appearance.  The 
patches  are  sometimes  of  a  bright-red,  sometimes  of  a 
purplish-red  colour.  In  long-standing  cases  the  skin 
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becomes  roughened  and  ridgy,  and  covered  with  a  scanty 
s.curfiness. 

This  condition  of  the  skin  may  last  often  for  many 
years.  It  sometimes  occasions  a  feeling  of  being  flushed, 
and  may  be  accompanied  by  considerable  tingling. 

It  is  often  limited  to  the  nose,  but  it  may  affect  the 
forehead,  the  chin,  or  the  cheeks,  or  may  be  extended 
over  the  whole  of  the  face.  It  is  temporarily  aggravated 
by  mental  emotion,  by  the  taking  of  spirituous  liquids, 
by  exposure  of  the  face  to  the  sun,  to  the  heat  of  a  fire, 
or  to  a  sharp  wind.  It  is  increased,  too,  by  indigestion, 
by  a  constipated  condition  of  the  bowels,  in  fact  by 
everything  that  tends  to  send  an  increased  flow  of  blood 
to  the  face. 

These  remarks  apply  also  to  the  “  Grog-blossoms 
but  in  adopting  the  conventional  term  Grog-blossom, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  although  the  stigma  of 
intemperance  is  always  attached  to  this  eruption  as  well 
as  to  the  Rose-pimple,  and  often  so  with  very  great 
justice,  yet  it  is  not  true  that  either  of  them  proceeds 
always  or  even  in  most  cases  from  this  cause.  Although 
they  often  attack  the  intemperate,  and  that  because  of 
their  intemperance,  they  are  just  as  commonly  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  abstemious  by  other  causes. 

There  is  another  disorder  of  the  oil-glands,  which 
consists  in  an  excessive  formation  of  their  proper  secre¬ 
tion  without  any  alteration  of  its  natural  quality.  The 
secretion  escapes  freely  from  the  oil-tubes  in  the  shape  of 
a  shining  oily  liquid,  which  forms  a  greasy  transparent 
film  over  the  affected  surface.  This  condition  affects 
young  persons,  and  is  met  with  usually  on  some  portion 
of  the  face,  generally  the  nose.  The  skin  is  somewhat 
redder  than  natural,  and  has  a  sodden  appearance,  and 
the  orifices  of  the  oil-tubes  considerably  enlarged. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  secretion  of  the  oil-tubes, 
instead  of  forming  an  oily  film  on  the  surface,  concretes 
into  a  solid  crust,  which  at  first  is  soft,  light-coloured, 
and  easily  detached,  but  afterwards  gets  harder,  darker- 
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coloured,  and  more  adherent.  If  it  be  detached,  it  may 
be  ascertained  that  it  breaks  with  a  waxy  fracture,  and 
that  it  is  readily  kneadable  into  various  shapes,  a  character 
which  at  once  distinguishes  it  from  other  cutaneous 
exudations. 

Of  the  disorders  of  the  oil-glands  it  may  be  said,  in 
general  terms,  that  they  are  naturally  tedious  complaints, 
enduring  usually  for  months  and  often  for  years. 

The  Maggot-pimple,  the  Stone-pock,  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  oil-glands  that  results  in  the  production  of 
an  oily  or  a  waxy  film  on  the  surface  of  the  skin,  may, 
with  good  reason,  be  referred  to  the  influence  of 
temperament,  as  being  affections  that  are  almost  con¬ 
stantly  associated  with  the  phlegmatic  temperament. 
In  persons  of  this  constitution  the  skin  is  comparatively 
thick,  pale,  opaque,  sluggish,  and  greasy ;  in  fact,  ex¬ 
hibits  in  a  moderate  degree  many  of  the  characteristics 
that  it  presents  in  persons  affected  with  these  disorders. 

The  Rose-pimple  and  the  Grog-blossom,  which  occur 
usually  in  people  of  sanguine  temperament,  are  affections 
of  middle  age.  They  are  occasioned  and  kept  up  by 
the  various  causes  (already  detailed)  by  which  repeated 
flushing  of  the  face  is  induced. 

In  the  management  of  the  eruptions  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  disordered  condition  of  the  oil-glands,  the 
main  object  to  be  achieved  is  to  give  tone  to  these 
glands,  so  that  they  shall  neither  from  want  of  con¬ 
tractile  power  fail  to  expel  properly  their  contents,  nor 
from  falling  into  a  relaxed  and  irritable  condition  produce 
their  secretion  in  undue  quantity. 

Everything,  therefore,  that  contributes  directly  or 
indirectly  to  restore  tone  to,  or  in  other  words  to  brace 
up,  the  oil-glands,  will  be  of  service  in  these  eruptions. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  remedies  that  are  adapted 
to  attain  this  end ;  namely,  those  that  are  applicable 
directly  to  the  oil-glands  themselves,  and  those  that  can 
only  operate  upon  them  indirectly  through  their  general 
effect  on  the  system. 
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In  the  Maggot-pimple  and  the  Stone-pock,  it  will  be 
furthermore  necessary  to  release  the  pent-up  secretion 
by  mechanical  means,  for  the  affected  oil-glands  can 
never  be  expected  to  regain  their  natural  condition  while 
themselves  are  distended  to  the  utmost,  and  the  orifices 
of  their  tubes  effectually  stopped  up.  In  the  Maggot- 
pimples  this  may  be  effected  by  pressure,  when  there  are 
only  a  few  large  spots.  But  when  they  are  very  numerous, 
means  must  be  taken  to  soften  and  remove  the  hard 
plugs  by  which  the  orifices  of  the  tubes  are  closed,  and 
then  the  softer  substance  within  them  is  more  readily 
expelled. 

B-ubbing  the  face  well  with  almond-oil  (not  oil  of 
bitter  almonds),  and  then  “  steaming  ”  it  by  holding  it 
over  a  jug  of  hot  water,  will  effect  this  purpose.  Washing 
the  face  with  so/£-soap  (taking  care  to  avoid  the  eyes) 
acts  in  the  same  way.  The  little  glands  may  be  excited 
to  expel  their  contents  by  always  washing  the  face  in 
cold  water  immediately  after  having  washed  it  in  warm 
water,  and  by  drying  with  an  extremely  rough  towel, 
taking  occasion  to  rub  the  face  well  with  the  towel.  Bor 
those  who  dislike  the  rough  towel,  a  piece  of  fine  pumice- 
stone  with  a  perfectly  even  surface  ground  on  it  will  do 
to  rub  the  skin  with. 

Bathing,  especially  sea-bathing,  is  of  use  in  all  the 
varieties  of  oil-gland  eruption. 

The  remaining  items  of  such  management  as  can  be 
safely  left  in  general  hands,  are  indicated  in  what  has 
been  said  of  the  causes  of  these  eruptions. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

UNHEALTHY  CONDITIONS  OE  THE  HAIR. 

These  may  be  thus  summarized  : — 

The  Smooth  Ringworm. 

The  Scurfy  Ringworm. 

The  Honeycomb  Ringworm. 

General  Thinning  of  the  Hair. 

Brittleness  and  Harshness  of  the  Hair. 

Blanching  of  the  Hair. 

Superfluous  Hair. 

The  Ringworms  are  contagious,  and  are  all  of 
them  “  Yegetable-parasite  Diseases  that  is  to  say,  they 
are  produced  by  the  presence  of  a  minute  vegetable 
fungus,  so  small  as  to  be  invisible  except  through  the 
microscope.  These  funguses  grow  in  the  hair-tubes  and 
in  the  substance  of  the  hairs,  and  produce  baldness  of 
the  spot  they  attack  ;  this  baldness  gradually  spreads  :  so 
that  the  rounded  patches  of  denuded  skin,  at  first  small, 
become  gradually  larger  and  larger.  The  head  presents 
an  appearance  as  if  some  worm  had  eaten  away  the  hair 
in  patches,  by  biting  it  off  at  or  near  the  roots,  and  hence  is 
derived  the  family  name  of  these  complaints — ringworms. 

In  the  Smooth  Pungworm,  the  rounded  patches  of  bald 
skin  are  perfectly  smooth  and  shining. 

In  the  Scurfy  Ringworm ,  the  bald  patches  are  rough 
for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  patches  are  not 
completely  bald  :  on  a  close  inspection  of  them,  a  short 
stubble  may  be  seen,  looking  something  like  the  stumps 
of  hair  that  appear  on  a  man’s  chin  that  has  not  been 
shaved  for  two  or  three  days.  Furthermore,  the  skin 
between  the  hair-stumps  is  covered  with  fine  scurf. 
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In  the  Honeycomb  Ringworm,  the  hair  over  the  (com¬ 
paratively)  bald  patches  is  not  always  quite  so  short 
as  in  the  Scurfy  Eingworm  ;  and  the  skin  is  covered 
with  dry  sulphur-yellow  crusts. 

The  Smooth  Eingworm  commences  (usually  on  some 
part  of  the  hairy  scalp)  with  slight  itching.  The  itching 
is  confined  to  a  limited  spot,  the  hair  growing  from 
which,  maj7-,  on  examination,  be  found  to  have  lost  its 
natural  gloss,  as  well  as  its  natural  firmness  of  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  skin,  since,  on  pulling  at  it,  it  readily  comes 
off.  On  examining  by  touch  the  corresponding  patch  of 
skin,  it  may  be  ascertained  that  it  is  slightly  hardened. 

Yery  soon  the  loosened  hair  falls  off,  and  it  may  be 
seen  that  the  disease  occupies  a  small,  very  distinct 
patch,  which  is  completely  denuded  of  hair.  On  a  cur¬ 
sory  view,  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  disease  at 
this  stage  are  : — the  perfect  baldness  of  the  patch,  which 
is  smoother  than  the  most  closely-shaven  beard  :  the 
absence  of  any  other  notable  change  in  the  affected  skin  : 
and  the  abrupt  manner  in  which  the  baldness  ceases  at 
the  margin  of  the  patch  ;  the  hair  immediately  surround¬ 
ing  which,  is  as  thickly  set  and  as  long  as  on  any  other 
part  of  the  scalp. 

On  examining  more  closely,  however,  it  may  be  found  : 
— that  the  skin  corresponding  to  the  bald  patch  is  slightly 
thickened  and  hardened  :  is  somewhat  paler  than  the  sur¬ 
rounding  skin :  and  has  something  of  a  polished  appear¬ 
ance  ;  and  furthermore,  that  the  hair  immediately  around 
the  patch  has  lost  its  gloss,  and  may  be  easily  pulled  off. 
The  baldness,  too,  is  not  so  absolute  as  it  at  first  sight 
seems,  for  the  hair  that  has  been  lost  becomes  very 
speedily  replaced  by  a  scanty  crop  of  short,  light- coloured, 
thin,  silky  filaments,  which  resemble  the  fibres  of  cotton, 
or  rather  of  fine  wool,  and  may  require  a  lens  for  their 
detection  :  while  towards  the  margin  of  the  patch  short, 
thick,  club-shaped  hair-stumps  make  their  appearance  : 
these  stunted  hairs  vary  from  the  to  i  of  an  inch  in 
length  and  are  mostly  of  the  same  colour  and  thick- 
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ness  as  the  healthy  hairs,  except  at  their  free  extremity, 
which  is  always  of  a  much  darker  colour  as  well  as  much 
thicker  than  the  lower  portion  of  the  stump. 

The  disease  may  spread  from  only  one  or  from  as 
many  as  ten  or  even  twenty  independent  centres.  As  a 
rule,  when  it  first  attracts  attention,  there  are  at  least 
three  or  four  separate  patches,  varying  in  size  from  that 
of  a  threepenny-piece  to  that  of  a  half  crown. 

In  some  cases  the  spread  of  the  rounded  patches  is 
very  rapid,  so  that  in  a  short  time  large  irregularly- 
shaped  patches  with  wavy  margins  may  be  formed. 
Occasionally,  indeed,  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  so 
speedy  and  extensive,  that  within  a  few  months  of  its 
first  appearance  the  unfortunate  subject  of  it  may  be 
left  without  a  single  hair  on  any  part  of  his  body. 
Eyebrows,  eyelashes,  whiskers,  and  beard,  all  disappear. 

This  complaint,  like  both  of  the  other  kinds  of  ring¬ 
worm,  is  commoner  with  children  than  with  grown-up 
persons.  The  most  probable  cause  that  has  been  assigned 
for  its  appearance  is  the  presence  in  the  hair-tubes  of  a 
minute  fungus  called  the  Microsporon  Audouini.  This 
fungus,  however,  is  not  always  easy  to  be  found  even  by 
the  most  expert  microscopists. 

Various  remedies  are  in  repute  for  this  kind  of  ring¬ 
worm.  These  are  all  of  them  of  a  stimulating  character. 
Perhaps  the  most  innocuous  of  them  is  a  mixture  of 
finely-ground  Cayenne  pepper  with  olive-oil,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  by  weight  of  the  former  to  eight  of  the 
latter.  This  oil  may  be  rubbed  on  the  bald  patches 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  taking  care  that  on  each  occa¬ 
sion  a  slight  tingling  sensation,  but  not  more  than  this, 
is  produced.  It  is  well  to  keep  the  hair  cut  rather  short, 
since  although  this  makes  the  bald  patches  more  con¬ 
spicuous,  it  permits  of  applications  being  more  readily 
made  to  them. 

The  Scurfy  Ringworm,  or  Boarding-school  Ringworm, 
differs  from  the  Smooth  Ringworm  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  bald  patches,  instead  of  being  perfectly  smooth, 
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present  a  rough  appearance.  They  are,  indeed,  often 
as  thickly  covered  with  hair  as  the  rest  of  the  head ; 
but  the  hair,  instead  of  being  of  the  usual  length,  is  so 
extremely  short  as  to  measure  only  y1^  of  an  inch  in 
length  ;  it  only  barely  projects  from  the  skin,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  patches  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
a  beard  of  two  or  three  days’  growth.  This  gives  the 
patches  a  grey  colour,  which  helps  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  white  patches  of  the  Smooth  Ringworm. 

The  bald  patches  are  covered  with  a  fine  scurf,  which 
is  most  apparent  around  the  short  stumps  of  hair. 

On  examining  the  patches  more  carefully,  the  cause 
of  the  baldness  becomes  apparent.  If  the  tip  of  the 
finger  be  pressed  firmly  on  any  part  of  the  patch,  it  may 
be  seen,  on  removing  it,  that  the  short  hairs  have  become 
permanently  bent  at  a  sharp  angle  by  the  pressure ; 
whereas,  if  a  healthy  hair  be  so  bent,  it  immediately 
recovers  itself  by  the  force  of  its  toughness  and  elasticity. 
The  cause  of  this  difference,  then,  is  that  the  hairs 
attacked  by  the  Scurfy  Ringworm  have  become  inelastic 
and  brittle  ;  and  the  brittleness  is  the  cause  of  their 
breaking  off  so  close  to  their  roots. 

This  brittleness  of  the  hairs  is  occasioned  by  the 
growth  of  a  minute  fungus  in  their  substance,  destroying 
their  texture  and  changing  its  properties,  much  in  the 
same  way  that  wood  is  destroyed  and  rendered  brittle 
by  another  minute  fungus,  called  the  “  Dry  Rot.” 

The  fungus  that  causes  the  Scurfy  Ringworm  is  known 
as  the  Trichophyton  tonsurans. 

The  Scurfy  Ringworm  is  an  extremely  obstinate  com¬ 
plaint,  lasting  for  months,  and  sometimes  for  years.  If 
left  to  itself,  it  may  end  in  complete  and  incurable 
baldness ;  but  if  properly  managed,  it  may  be  entirely 
removed,  and  the  hair  may  grow  again  of  its  natural 
texture. 

It  is  a  complaint  that  occurs  exclusively  in  children. 

It  may  be  conveyed  from  one  child  to  another  by 
means  of  hats,  combs,  towels,  brushes. 
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Although,  filthy  habits  and  depraved  health  facilitate 
its  transfer,  and  foster  it  when  acquired,  it  is  exclusively 
due  to  the  accidental  lodgment  of  the  spores  or  seeds  of 
this  minute  fungus  on  the  person  affected.  The  mode 
of  preventing  this  ringworm,  then,  is  obvious  ;  it  con¬ 
sists  simply  in  the  avoidance  of  contagion,  and  in  taking 
prompt  measures  to  get  rid  of  the  complaint  as  soon  as 
it  is  discovered  in  any  member  of  a  family 

In  the  management  of  Scurfy  Ringworm  it  is  of 
importance  to  attend  to  the  general  health,  and  correct 
it  if  in  any  way  impaired.  Particular  attention  should 
be  paid  to  such  circumstances  as  cleanliness,  proper 
clothing,  wholesome  diet,  and  exercise  in  the  fresh  air. 
But  local  measures  are  most  important.  The  patches 
should  be  deprived  of  their  scurfiness  by  washing  with 
soap  and  water,  and  rubbing  with  a  towel ;  and  then 
they  are  ready  to  be  treated  with  such  applications  as 
may  be  suited  to  them.  The  object  of  these  should  be 
to  alter  the  nature  of  the  diseased  action,  and  to  destroy 
the  minute  fungus. 

The  Honeycomb  Ringworm  is  a  much  rarer  complaint 
than  either  of  the  two  just  described. 

It  begins  with  itching  and  redness  of  the  skin,  and  with 
scurfiness  of  the  scarf-skin  :  at  the  same  time  the  hair 
loses  its  polish,  and  becomes  more  or  less  brittle. 

Soon,  small  isolated  dry  yellowish  crusts  not  larger 
than  pins’  heads  make  their  appearance. 

These  as  they  increase  in  width  and  thickness  get 
depressed  at  their  centre.  These  “  sulphur-cups  ”  are 
very  distinctive  of  the  disease  ;  they  are  generally  pretty 
numerous,  and  are  commonly  surrounded  with  a  ring  of 
inflamed  skin.  When  sufficiently  near  to  one  another, 
they  may,  as  they  increase  in  size,  meet  one  another  at 
the  circumference,  still  retaining  much  of  their  original 
form.  In  such  cases  their  rounded  margin  is  pressed 
into  a  hexagonal  shape,  and  the  cup-like  depression  in 
the  several  crusts  remaining,  the  surface  bears  some 
likeness  to  the  cross  section  of  a  honeycomb.  This 
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appearance  has  given  origin  to  the  name  of  the 
disease. 

After  a  certain  time,  this  honeycomb  appearance  is 
altered  by  portions  of  the  cups  getting  detached,  so  that 
their  depressions  become  obliterated  ;  their  colour,  how¬ 
ever,  remains  unchanged.  In  this  stage  the  incrustation 
forms  large  irregular  yellow  patches. 

Later  still  the  crusts  lose  their  yellowness,  and  become 
white,  brittle,  and  uneven,  so  as  to  look  like  pieces  of 
crumbling  mortar  taken  from  some  old  wall. 

As  the  crusts  develop,  the  hair,  already  dull  and 
brittle,  undergoes  a  further  change  ;  the  greater  part  of 
it  falls  off,  but  what  remains  loses  colour,  and  becomes 
short  and  woolly. 

The  head  of  a  person  affected  with  Honeycomb  Ring¬ 
worm  exhales  a  peculiar  foetid  odour,  like  the  smell  of 
mice.  The  cause  of  the  disease  is  a  minute  fungus 
called  the  Achorion  Schonleinii. 

The  Honeycomb  Ringworm  occurs  usually  on  the 
hairy  scalp,  but  is  met  with  on  other  parts  of  the  body. 
It  sometimes  attacks  the  nails. 

It  appears  for  the  first  time  most  commonly  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  ten.  It  affects  especially  children  of 
lymphatic  temperament — the  poor  oftener  than  the  rich. 
Its  only  immediate  cause  is  contagion. 

When  taken  early  it  is  a  curable  disease,  but  after  it 
has  existed  for  some  time  it  occasions  incurable  baldness 
by  destroying  the  hair-glands.  When  it  has  lasted  for 
several  years,  it  produces  general  pallor,  emaciation,  and 
debility. 

In  the  management  of  the  Honeycomb  Ringworm,  it 

will  in  most  cases  be  necessarv  to  attend  to  the  condition 

*/ 

of  the  general  health.  Tonics,  chalybeates,  and  a  nour¬ 
ishing  and  stimulating  diet  will  probably  be  called  for  ; 
and  such  circumstances  as  have  been  mentioned  in 
speaking  of  the  management  of  the  Scurfy  Ringworm 
may  require  to  be  seen  to. 

The  hair  should  be  removed  from  the  affected  part, 
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either  by  shaving  it  or  clipping  it  closely  with  scissors. 
The  crusts  should  then  be  removed,  either  by  means  of 
repeated  poulticing,  or  what  answers  equally  well,  bathing 
them  assiduously  with  distilled  vinegar.  The  head, 
should  next  be  thoroughly  washed  with  soap  and  water. 

Whatever  applications  may  be  thought  advisable  can 
now  be  efficiently  applied  to  the  “  root  of  the  disease,” 
and  throughout  the  course  of  treatment,  attention  should 
be  sedulously  directed  to  the  keeping  of  the  surface  clear 
from  incrustation. 

GENERAL  THINNING  OF  THE  HAIR. 

This  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  loss  of  hair 
caused  by  Ringworm,  which  occurs  in  patches.  The 
condition  now  to  be  considered  is  distributed  impartially 
over  the  whole  scalp ;  there  are  no  bald  patches ;  there 
is,  indeed,  no  positive  baldness  anywhere,  but  the  hair 
comes  out  more  or  less  abundantly  whenever  it  is 
brushed,  and  its  growth  is  decidedly  thinned.  This 
thinning  always  becomes  most  perceptible  at  the  “  part¬ 
ings  of  the  hair  but  this  is  a  matter  of  seeming  only. 
It  is  not,  in  reality,  thinner  in  these  situations  than  it 
is  elsewhere.  However,  this  fact  does  not  always  pre¬ 
vent  persons  whose  hair  has  become  thinned  from 
believing  that  it  has  got  thin  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  at 
the  parting,  nor  from  applying  assiduously  whatever 
application  they  may  employ,  to  these  places  only. 

The  causes  of  thinning  of  the  hair  are  various ;  old 
age  is  one  of  them,  and  when  that  is  the  cause  all  inter¬ 
ference  is  useless.  However,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say 
what  instances  shall  be  set  down  solely  to  the  unavoidable 
invasion  of  age ;  and  what  should  be  attributed  to  other 
causes  which  may  not  be  so  irremediable.  This  difficulty 
arises  from  the  fact  that  all  people  do  not  begin  to  lose 
their  hair  at  the  same  period  of  life.  There  is  no  given 
age  at  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  baldness  comes  on. 
In  some  persons,  it  commences  while  they  are  quite 
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young ;  while  some  die  at  a  very  advanced  age  with  the 
thickest  possible  crop  of  hair.  The  loss  of  hair  with  ad¬ 
vancing  years  may  usually  be  taken  as  an  indication 
that  the  system  generally  has  begun  to  decay,  and  this, 
notwithstanding  that  the  age  at  which  the  hair  begins 
to  thin  is  a  very  variable  one.  But  loss  of  hair  is  by  no 
means  an  invariable  indication  of  general  decay  :  no 
more  so  than  the  loss  of  teeth.  Many  who  have  begun 
to  lose  their  teeth  at  twenty,  and  have  lost  nearly  all  of 
them  by  the  time  they  are  forty,  live  to  enjoy  a  hearty 
old  age,  and  complete  their  span  of  “  three  score  years 
and  ten.”  And  many  who  have  begun  to  get  bald  long 
before  they  are  thirty,  are  able  to  defy  time  in  other 
respects,  as  much  as  their  more  hirsute  neighbours  ;  nor 
are  the  hairs  and  the  teeth  the  only  examples  of  separate 
structures  undergoing  a  decay  which  is  more  than  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  general  wear  of  the  system.  The  blood¬ 
vessels  very  frequently  undergo  a  premature  decay,  which 
is  not  shared  by  the  system  generally ;  and  this  decay  is, 
on  account  of  their  much  greater  importance  to  the 
economy,  a  far  more  serious  matter. 

This  proneness  to  untimely  decay  of  some  one  or 
other  of  the  structures  is  a  peculiarity  which  often  runs 
in  families ;  but  it  is  not  on  that  account  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  altogether  an  inevitable  mishap,  which  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  any  interference  with. 

Premature  baldness  is  often  associated  with  obesity, 
and  the  two  advance  together.  Such  means  as  tend 
to  keep  under  the  tendency  to  obesity, — for  example, 
activity  of  mind  and  body,  and  a  carefully  selected  diet, 
— also  diminish  the  proclivity  to  baldness. 

Mental  distress  of  all  kinds,  but  more  especially  long- 
continued  anxiety,  is  apt  to  cause  the  hair  to  fall. 

A  change  of  climate  is  another  cause  of  thinning  of 
the  hair,  and  that  often  in  a  very  considerable  degree. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  ladies  who  have  resided  long  in 
tropical  climates  to  find,  on  coming  home,  that  “  all 
their  hair  is  coming  off and  it  is  not  until  they  have 
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become  re-acclamatized,  that  it  will  grow  again  as 
before. 

Neuralgia  of  the  scalp  is  another  cause  of  falling  of 
the  hair ;  so  is  dandriff  of  the  scalp  ;  not  that  dandriff 
of  the  scalp  invariably  leads  to  this  result.  In  some 
cases,  that  eruption  appears  to  affect  the  hair-glands  in 
much  greater  proportion  than  it  does  in  others. 

After  any  severe  attack  of  fever,  the  hair  is  apt  to 
come  off  in  such  quantity  as  to  leave  the  head  tem¬ 
porarily  in  a  very  bare  condition.  When  the  hair  re¬ 
covers  its  former  luxuriance,  it  is  sometimes  found  to  have 
undergone  a  remarkable  change  in  quality ;  for  example, 
a  head  of  lank,  straight  hair  will  not  uncommonly  re¬ 
appear  as  a  very  curly  head  of  hair. 

The  same  loss  of  hair  occurs  in  some  ladies  after 
accouchement. 

In  persons  who  inherit  a  tendency  to  pulmonary  con¬ 
sumption,  the  hair  is  apt  to  be  unusually  luxuriant ; 
not  only  the  head,  but  the  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  also, 
are  well  furnished  with  unusually  long  hair. 

When  the  hair  gets  thinned  prematurely,  everything 
that  tends  to  promote  the  general  health  and  to  keep 
the  system  in  tone  and  vigour,  will  help  to  remedy  this 
condition.  The  avoidance  of  all  sources  of  undue 
anxiety,  cheerful  occupation,  regular  exercise,  a  nutri¬ 
tious  but  restricted  diet,  are  the  principal  conditions  to 
be  observed.  All  circumstances  that  assist  in  pro¬ 
moting  activity  of  the  functions  of  the  skin  generally : 
such  as  a  regular  use  of  the  cold  bath,  followed  on  each 
occasion  by  friction  of  the  skin  with  a  rough  towel,  or 
with  the  hair-belt  and  gloves,  tend  to  the  same  result. 

At  the  same  time  measures  should  be  adopted  to 
promote  the  activity  of,  and  give  tone  to,  the  circulation 
of  the  scalp,  such  as : — bathing  the  head  in  cold  water:  the 
use  of  moderately  hard  hair-brushes :  and  the  application 
of  various  stimulating  substances,  the  choice  and  use  of 
which  demands  some  discretion. 

When  thinning  of  the  hair  is  associated  with  Dandriff 
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or  any  other  eruption  of  the  scalp,  the  latter  will  require 
to  be  remedied. 

BRITTLENESS  AND  HARSHNESS  OE  THE  HAIR 

are  usually  associated  with  scurfiness  of  the  scalp. 
The  hair,  like  the  scarf-skin,  is  a  mere  exudation  from 
the  true  skin,  depending  for  its  nourishment  and  main¬ 
tenance  on  the  juices  that  are  supplied  by  the  blood¬ 
vessels  with  which  the  true  skin  is  so  abundantly 
provided  :  when  the  true  skin  is  so  far  disordered  as  to  be 
no  longer  capable  of  maintaining  the  scarf-skin  in  a 
healthy  condition,  the  hairs  suffer  also  in  a  proportionate 
degree. 

This  alteration  of  the  hairs,  as  has  already  been 
explained  (in  speaking  of  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  hair),  is  not  confined  merely  to  that  portion  of 
them  which  is  produced  after  the  disordered  condition 
of  the  skin  has  set  in,  but  extends  throughout  their  whole 
length.  The  little  oil-glands  that  are  placed  at  the 
roots  of  the  hairs,  also  participate  in  the  derangement  of 
function  that  affects  the  skin,  of  which  they  are  a  part, 
and  the  oil  which  is  destined  to  lubricate  the  hair  and 
retard  the  evaporation  that  is  constantly  taking  place 
from  it,  is  no  longer  produced  of  suitable  quality  and  in 
due  quantity,  and  so  the  hair  becomes  harsh  and  dry  as 
well  as  brittle. 

This  condition  is  to  be  remedied  by  means  suited  to 
improve  the  state  of  the  scalp. 

BLANCHING  OE  THE  HAIR. 

This  condition,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out  in 
speaking  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  hair, 
depends  on  an  alteration  in  the  fibrous  structure  of  the 
hair,  which  ceases  to  be  provided  with  the  pigmentary 
matter  on  which  the  colour  of  the  hair  depends.  When 
it  takes  place  as  the  natural  result  of  advancing  age,  it 
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commences  usually  at  the  temples,  which  indeed  derive 
their  name  from  the  Latin  word  tempus,  signifying 
time,  and  are  so  called,  because  greyness  of  the  hair 
in  this  situation  is  usually  a  mark  of  advanced  age. 
However,  it  is  not  always  so:  many  persons  are  quite 
grey  by  the  time  they  are  thirty,  and  in  some  the 
change  takes  place  even  at  a  much  earlier  age.  This 
tendency  to  early  greyness  of  the  hair  often  runs  in 
families,  and  may  exist  quite  independently  of  any  other 
of  the  usual  signs  of  premature  decay. 

Greyness  of  the  hair  generally  comes  on  gradually, 
and  extends  from  the  temples  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  body. 

But  some  persons  are  grey  from  their  birth,  and  have 
never  in  their  lives  possessed  a  single  coloured  hair ; 
this  is  the  case  with  a  distinguished  political  leader  of 
the  present  day.  Such  individuals  are  called  Albinos. 
Others  are  born  with  patches  of  white  hair,  which  give 
the  scalp  a  singular  pie-bald  appearance. 

Instances  are  recorded  of  sudden  general  blanching  of 
the  hair,  the  result  of  terrible  anxiety  or  agonizing  fear  ; 
and  it  is  not  an  extremely  rare  occurrence  for  white 
patches  to  appear  in  young  persons  in  other  situations 
than  the  temples. 

In  a  young  lady  who  came  lately  under  my  notice, 
this  phenomenon  followed  on  an  accidental  injury  of  the 
scalp  inflicted  with  a  comb  by  a  clumsy  hair-dresser. 
The  white  patch  appeared  at  the  back  of  the  head  over 
the  seat  of  injury,  and  gradually  spread  during  the  year 
that  intervened  between  the  time  of  the  accident  and  her 
coming  to  me,  so  as  to  acquire  the  dimension  of  four 
inches  across.  In  this  instance  the  injury  appeared  to 
have  been  sufficiently  severe  to  produce  such  a  result. 
But  it  is  not  always  so  easy  to  account  satisfactorily  for 
cases  of  this  kind. 

The  managenent  of  premature  greyness  of  the  hair 
when  this  is  of  a  remediable  kind,  is  to  be  conducted  on 
the  same  principles  as  premature  thinning  of  the  hair. 
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SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR. 

This,  although  it  can  hardly  he  ranked  as  an  un¬ 
healthy  condition  of  the  hair,  may  at  all  events  be 
regarded  as  a  deformity. 

In  many  instances  of  this  kind,  the  hairy  growth 
takes  place  from  a  mole.  An  exaggerated  example  of 
this  is  recorded  by  Alibert,  in  which  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  body  was  covered  with  large,  black,  hairy  patches, 
so  as  to  cause  the  individual  to  resemble  an  ape,  rather 
than  a  human  creature. 

When  these  hairy  patches  occupy  some  conspicuous 
position,  if  they  are  small,  they  may  be  readily  removed, 
and  if  this  be  done  adroitly,  no  trace  is  left  of  them.  By 
the  use  of  the  ether-spray,  their  removal  may  be  effected 
painlessly. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  hairy  growth  is  more  regular 
in  its  appearance,  and  consists  merely  in  an  unusual 
development  of  the  hair,  without  any  change  in  the 
structure  or  colour  of  the  skin.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
moustachios,  which  grow  on  the  lips  of  some  ladies,  and 
are  a  source  of  annoyance  to  them  on  account  of  the 
masculine  appearance  they  confer.  Another  example  of 
the  same  kind  is  the  prolongation  of  the  inner  ends  of 
the  eyebrows,  so  that  they  meet  and  become  one.  Some¬ 
times  this  unusual  hairyness  of  the  face  in  the  fair  sex 
attains  very  formidable  proportions.  There  was  lately 
living  a  South-American  woman,  who  used  to  exhibit 
herself  in  London  and  other  cities  as  the  “  bearded 
woman.”  The  face  of  this  prodigy  was  almost  completely 
covered  with  thick,  long  hair;  she  had  a  thick  mous¬ 
tache,  bushy  whiskers,  and  a  long,  pointed  beard,  which, 
curling  forward,  gave  her  a  singularly  forbidding  appear¬ 
ance.  Her  sister,  who  also  exhibited  herself,  presented 
the  same  peculiarity.  There  are  many  examples  of  the 
kind  on  record.  In  some  women,  the  arms,  as  well  as 
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the  face,  are  notable  for  an  unusual  development  of 
hair. 

The  popular  remedies  for  this  unwonted  abundance  of 
hair,  “  depilatories,”  as  they  are  called,  are  not  always 
very  safe  things  to  apply  ;  some  of  them,  indeed,  remove 
the  hair,  but  produce  a  dark  stain  on  the  skin,  which 
is  even  more  conspicuous  than  the  hair  that  it  replaces, 
and  which  does  not  wear  off  before  the  hair  has  again 
begun  to  grow.  The  operation  of  all  of  these  remedies 
depends  on  their  chemical  action  on  the  hair,  which  they 
disintegrate  ;  but  a  reference  to  what  has  been  said  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  book  with  respect  to  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  hair  and  of  the  scarf-skin,  will  show 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  select  any  substance  which 
shall  act  chemically  on  the  one,  and  yet  be  inoperative 
on  the  other.  And  so  it  happens  that  none  of  the  so-called 
depilatories  can  be  used  frequently  for  any  length  of 
time  without  causing  more  or  less  irritation  of  the  skin 
to  which  they  are  applied ;  and  this  effect,  if  no  worse 
ensue,  is  apt  rather  to  foster  than  diminish  the  undue 
development  of  hair  which  the  depilatory  is  designed 
to  keep  down. 

In  speaking  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  hair, 
reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  epila¬ 
tion,  or  a  systematic  pulling  out  of  the  objectionable 
hair,  is  no  provision  against  its  speedy  reappearance. 

Indeed,  there  are  no  means  of  permanently  eradicating 
the  hair  without  injuring  the  skin  so  deeply  as  to  occa¬ 
sion  serious  disfigurement. 
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Anselmimo’s  observations,  43 
Anxiety  a  cause  of  baldness, 
134 

Arsenic  in  skin-disease,  84 

Baldness  associated  with 
obesity,  134 
Baldness,  diffused,  133 
in  patches,  128 
Bald  parts  of  the  skin,  34 
Bark  of  the  hair,  30 
Beard,  effect  of  shaving  the, 
38 

oil  glands  of  the,  33 
Bearded  woman,  the,  138 
Bed  of  the  nail,  9 
Bed-sore,  66 

Bitter  beer  in  dandriff,  88 
Blagden’s  observations,  46 


Blanching  of  the  hair,  136 
Blastema,  3 

Bleaching  of  the  hair,  36 
Blistery  eruptions,  107 
Blush,  inflammatory,  64 
Boarding-school  ringworm,  129 
Body  of  the  nail,  9 
Branny  tetter,  85 
Brown  hair,  31 
Brushing  scurfy  hair,  87 
Bulbous  nettle-rash,  77 

Carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  per¬ 
spiration,  43 

Cauliflower,  a,  the  type  of  an 
oil  gland,  23 

Cause  of  greyness  of  hair,  39 
Cells  of  the  hair  pith,  31 
oil-glands,  24 
scarf-skin,  3 
Chapped  hands,  7 
Chemical  composition  of  the 
hair,  36 

pigment  granules,  6 
scarf-skin,  5 
Chinamen’s  nails,  12 
Chilblains,  66 

Chlorine  bleaches  the  hair,  36 
Classification  of  disorders  of 
the  skin,  61 

Cleanliness  an  essential  in 
treatment,  103 
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Climate,  change  of,  a  cause  of 
baldness,  134 
Club-sliaped  hairs,  128 
Cold-cream,  69 

Colour  of  the  hair  determines 
its  abundance,  35 
lighter  in  children  than  in 
adults,  35 

Common  salt  in  the  perspira¬ 
tion,  43 

Cooling  effect  of  the  perspira¬ 
tion,  45 
Corium,  1 
Crusted  tetter,  102 
Cuticle,  1 
Cutis  vera,  1 

Cutting  the  hair,  effect  of,  38 

Damp  atmosphere,  effect  of,  on 
the  skin,  44 

weather,  effect  of,  on  the 
head,  36 
Dandriff,  85 

a  cause  of  baldness,  135 
Dark  hair,  large  proportion  of 
iron  in,  37 
Depilatories,  138 
Direction  of  the  hairs,  35 
Diseased  conditions  of  the 
skin,  61 

Dry  atmosphere,  effect  of,  on 
the  skin,  44 
Dry  itch,  91 

scaly  tetter,  81 

Early  greyness  of  the  hair, 
137 

Easterly  wind,  effect  of,  on  the 
skin,  7 

Elasticity  of  the  hair,  35 
Elasticity  of  the  scarf-skin,  7 
Endermic  method,  50 
English  Leprosy,  81 
Epidermis,  1 
Epilation,  138 

Evaporation  from  the  skin,  45 


Eyelashes,  constant  renewal 
of  the,  39 

Eyelids,  oil-glands  of  the,  23 
Eyelids,  sweat-glands  of  the, 
20 

Fair  hair,  31 
Falling  of  the  hair,  39 
Falling  of  hair  after  illness, 
40- 

Falling  of  hair  in  old  age,  40 
False  measles,  72 
Fat  contained  in  the  scarf- 
skin,  6 

Fatty  layer  under  the  skin,  16 
Feathers  are  modified  hairs,  40 
Fibres  of  the  true  skin,  17 
Fibrous  portion  of  the  hair,  31 
Fish-skin  disease,  88 
Formation  of  hair,  29 
Formation  of  scarf-skin,  3 
Fourcault’s  observations,  46 
Freckles,  114 
Freckles,  cause  of,  5 
Free  edge  of  the  nail,  9 
Frogs  breathe  by  the  skin,  47 
Functions  of  the  hairs,  57 

Gelatinous  substance  of  the 
hair,  36 

Glands  of  the  skin,  2,  19 
Glycerine  in  fish-skin  disease, 
89 

Goose-skin,  33 
Grey  hair,  136 
Grey  hair  in  youth,  137 
Grey  hairs  have  a  pith,  33 
Greyness  of  the  hair,  cause  of, 
39 

Grog-blossoms,  123 
Grouping  of  the  hairs,  35 
Groove  of  the  nail,  9 
Growth  of  the  hair,  38 
Growth  of  the  nails  13 


Hair  a  living  structure,  37 
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Hair,  air  cavities  of  the,  31 
bark  of  the,  30 
chemical  composition  of, 
36 

falling  of  in  old  age,  40 
fibrous  portion  of,  31 
growth  of  the,  38 
indestructibility  of,  37 
mode  of  formation  of,  29 
pith  of,  31 

standing  on  end  of,  34 
turning  grey  39 
Hair  cutting,  effect  of,  38 
Hair-follicle,  27 
Hair-glands,  the,  26 
Hair-knob,  27 

Hair-tubes,  muscles  of  the,  33 
Hairs,  the,  27 

are  hygroscopic,  35 
club-shaped,  128 
functions  of  the,  57 
never  grow  from  scars,  40 
pulled  out  grow  again,  40 
superfluous,  138 
Hairy  moles,  113,  138 
women,  138 

Hardness  of  the  nails,  cause  of 
the,  14 

Head,  oil  glands  of  the  hair  of 
the,  33 

Head-itch,  the,  119 
Heat  of  the  body,  cause  of,  45 
Hedgehog’s  hairs,  40 
Height  of  papules  of  the  true 
skin,  18 

Hock-bottle  a  type  of  a  hair- 
follicle,  28 

Honeycomb — ringworm,  131 
Horny  layer  of  nails,  9 
Humid  tetter,  98 
Hygroscopic  quality  of  hair, 
35 

Hypodermic  method,  50 

Indestructibility  of  the 
hair,  37 


Inflammatory  blush,  64 
Insensible  perspiration,  43 
Inunction,  49 

Iron  contained  in  the  hair,  37 
in  the  scarf-skin,  6 
Itch,  the,  317 
the  dry,  91 

James’  observations,  45 
Keratin,  5 

Kidneys, the,  balance  the  action 
of  the  skin,  44 
Knob  of  the  hair,  27 
Knobbed  eruptions,  109 

Lactic  acid  in  the  perspira¬ 
tion,  43 

Layer  of  fat  under  the  skin,  16 
Layers  of  a  hair-tube,  28 
of  a  sweat-tube,  21 
of  the  scarf-skin,  1 
of  the  true  skin,  16 
Lead-combs,  philosophy  of  the 
use  of,  36 
Leather,  15 

Light  hair,  small  proportion  of 
iron  in,  37 
Linseed  tea,  93 
Liver-spot,  120 
Lunar  caustic  a  hair-dye,  36 
Lunula,  the,  9 
Lycopodium-dust,  91 

Madden’s  experiments,  51 
Maggot-pimples,  121 
Majendie’s  observations,  46 
Marking  across  the  nail,  10 
Mask-tetter,  103 
Mattery  scall,  104 
Measles,  74 
false,  72 

Microsporon  Audouini,  129 
furfur,  120 
Milk-blebs,  107 
Milk-crust,  102 
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Moist  scaly  tetter,  82 
Moles,  113 
Mother-mark,  113 
Mother-marks,  cause  of,  5 
Mucous  layer  of  nails,  9 
scarf-skin,  4 

Muscles  of  the  hair-tubes,  33 
oil-glands,  25 

Muscular  fibres  of  the  sweat- 
glands,  22 

Nails,  the,  9 

cause  of  the  hardness  of, 
14 

growth  of  the,  12 
time  required  for  the 
growth  of  the,  14 
Negro’s  skin,  cause  of  black¬ 
ness  of,  4 

Negroes,  Albino-,  5 
piebald,  5 

Nero,  vapour-baths  of,  46 
Nettle-fever,  76 
Nettle-rash,  75 

Neuralgia  a  cause  of  baldness, 
135 

Neuralgic  pains  in  shingles,  96 
Nitrate  of  silver  a  hair-dye,  36 
Nourishment  of  the  hair,  mode 
of,  37 

Number  of  hairs  on  a  square 
inch,  35 

Number  of  the  sweat-glands  on 
a  square  inch,  21 
Nutrition  of  the  hair  compared 
to  that  of  a  tree,  37 

Oatmeal-gruel,  87 
Obesity  associated  with  bald¬ 
ness,  134 

Oil-gland  eruptions,  121 
Oil-glands,  the,  22 
of  the  beard,  33 
of  the  scalp,  33 
of  the  scalp,  purposes  of 
the,  37 


Oily  Film,  124 

Oily  matter  of  the  perspira¬ 
tion,  41 
in  the  hair,  37 
in  the  scarf-skin,  6 
Old  man’s  itch,  119 
Orifices  of  the  sweat-glands, 
19 

Palm  of  the  hand,  skin  of  the, 
18 

sweat-glands  of  the,  20 
Panniculus  adiposus,  16 
Papillary  layer  of  the  true 
skin,  17 

Papillae  of  the  true  skin,  18 
Pediculus  capitis,  119 
corporis,  119 
Pepsine,  70 

Persisting  nettle-rash,  78 
Perspiration,  the,  41 
insensible,  43 
Piebald  hair,  137 
negro,  5 

Pigment-granules  of  the  hair, 
31 

of  the  scarf-skin,  5 
Pimply  eruptions,  89 
Pith  of  the  hair,  31 
Point  of  the  hair,  27 
Poisons  absorbed  by  the  skin, 
48 

Porcupine-men,  89 
Porcupine’s  hairs,  40 
Porcelain-complaint,  75 
Port-wine  mark,  113 
Premature  greyness,  137 
Purposes  of  the  oil-glands, 
24,  37. 

oily  perspiration,  41 
scarf-skin,  7 
true  skin,  41 
Pustular  eruptions,  102 

Quantity  of  the  perspira¬ 
tion,  43 
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Quills  of  the  porcupine  are 
hairs,  40 

Bashes,  64 
Bed  gum,  90 
hair,  31 

Beproduction  of  the  hair,  39 
Bespiratory  function  of  the 
skin,  47 

Beticular  layer  of  the  true 
skin,  17 

Bheumatic  inflammatory  blush, 
72 

Bhubarb  stains,  115  y 
cause  of,  5 

Bidges  of  the  scarf-skin,  19 
Bingworm  (of  the  hair),  127 
(of  the  skin),  120 
Boot  of  the  hair,  27 
Boot  of  the  nail,  9 
Boot-sheath,  the,  28 
Bose-pimple,  123 
Bose-rash,  72 
Bunning  scall,  98 

Sal-ammoniac  in  the  per¬ 
spiration,  43 

Salt  contained  in  the  perspira¬ 
tion,  43 

Scall,  the  mattery,  104 
the  running,  98 
Scaly  eruptions,  80 
tetter,  81 
Scarf-skin,  the,  1 

average  thickness  of,  2 
causes  of  thickness  of,  3 
chemical  composition  of, 
5 

compared  with  true  skin, 

1 

elasticity  of,  7 
functions  of,  7 
impedes  absorption  by 
true  skin,  8 

in  youth  and  in  old  age,  7 
inelastic  from  disease,  7 
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Scarf-skin,  mode  of  formation 
of,  3 

necessary  to  the  sense  of 
touch,  7,  52 
pigment-granules  of,  5 
protects  the  true  skin,  7 
retards  evaporation  from 
true  skin,  8 

divisable  into  two  layers, 
4 

Scar-lump,  the,  109 
Scars  never  produce  hairs,  40 
Schottin’s  observations,  43 
Scissors  better  than  razor,  87 
Scurfy  ringworm,  129 
Sensation  of  cold,  55 
heat,  53 
shuddering,  57 
tickling,  56 
Sense  of  touch,  52 
Sensible  perspiration,  43 
Sensitiveness  of  the  skin,  53 
Shaft  of  the  hair,  27 
Shaving,  effect  of,  38 
Shingles,  94 

Shuddering,  sensation  of,  57 
Skin,  absorption  by  the,  47 
divided  into  two  layers,  1 
purposes  of  the,  1 
unhealthy  conditions  of 
the,  61 

Slant  of  the  hair,  35 
Small-pox,  73 
Smooth  ringworm,  128 
Soap,  philosophy  of  the  use  of, 
in  ablution,  6 
Spider-mark,  114 
Spots,  113 
Stone-pock,  122 
Strength  of  the  hair,  35 
Structure  of  the  hair,  29 
hair-follicles,  27 
hair- glands,  29 
nails,  9 
oil-glands,  22 
scarf-skin,  3 
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Structure  of  the  sweat-glands, 
19 

true  shin,  17 
Sulphur  in  the  hair,  36 
Sunburnt  face,  rationale  of,  5 
Superfluous  hair,  138 
Sweat-glands,  the,  19 

muscular  fibres  of  the,  22 
number  of  on  a  square 
inch,  21 

orifices  of  the,  19 

Tactile  function  of  the  skin, 
51 

Tactile  hairs,  59 
papillae,  52 
Tanning  of  face,  5 
Tawny  blotch,  115 
Temperature  of  the  body,  45 
Testaccio,  caves  of,  46 
Tetter,  the,  94 

moist  scaly,  98 
Thickness  of  the  hairs,  34 
Panniculus  adiposus,  17 
scarf-skin,  2 
sweat-tubes,  20 
true  skin,  15 
fibres  of  the  true  skin,  17 
Thinning  of  the  hair,  133 
Tickling,  sensation  of,  56 
Toad-mark,  114 
Tooth-rash,  90 
Touch,  sense  of,  52 

true  skin  the  organ  of  the 
sense  of,  16 

Toughness  of  the  hair,  57 
true  skin,  15 

Toy-barometer  made  of  hair,  36 


Trichophyton  tonsurans,  121, 
130 

True  skin,  the,  15 

compared  with  scarf- 
skin,  1 

divided  into  two  layers,  16 
Tubercular  eruptions,  109 

Unhealthy  conditions  of  the 
hair,  127 
of  the  skin,  61 

Vaccination,  48,  73 
Variation  in  the  growth  of  the 
hair,  39 

Varnishing  the  skin,  effect  of, 
46 

Vegetable-parasite  eruptions, 
119 

Vertical  plates  of  the  nail,  11 
Vesicular  eruptions,  94 
Vichy-water,  78 
Vitality  of  the  skin,  19 

Washerwomen’s  hands,  41 
Water  absorbed  by  the  skin, 
51 

Water-blebs,  107 
Watery  matter  of  the  perspi¬ 
ration,  42 
Waxy  Film,  125 
Weber’s  observations,  35 
Wheals,  75 
White  patch,  116 
Withof’s  observations,  35 
Wolf,  the,  109 

Writing-ink  in  ringworm,  120 
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